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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ROCKS AHEAD. 


For three years the Honourable Jane Herries had led the 
exciting, but not exhilarating life of a shuttlecock between those 
battledores, inclination and circumstances. Her sister Florence 
had obeyed the dictum of always considering most highly the 
greatest good of the greatest number to the letter. But, then, 
Florence believed the greatest number to be number one. She 
had considered herself so exclusively, in fact, that she had 
omitted to remember Jane at all. Consequently, Jane found 
herself regarded as a selfish, greedy and unjust oppressor when- 
ever she ventured to suggest that, at least, she might have a 
modest share in the goods with which she had enriched Mrs. 
Graves. 

“It’s such a short-sighted policy,” the latter argued, when 
dire necessity compelled Jane to approach the obnoxious sut- 
ject. “If you deprive me of any of the poor little means I have 
of making myself alluring and attractive, how caz you expect 
me to settle well in life? And if I don’t settle well, it will serve 
you quite right if I am a burden upon my friends for the rest of 
my days. The Wyndhams are nearly all that I could wish them | 
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to be, but there are lots of things that I have to do and to get 
that I don’t wish them to know about. If you’re only reasor 
ably patient, you shall be rewarded in time, Jane; but yoa 
destroy all the grace of your generosity towards me by remind- 
ing me of it. You're so inconsistent. You used to say you 
loved your independence, and were proud of being able to give 
music and painting lessons.” 

“TI give such atrociously bad ones.” 

“That’s your own look-out. Why don’t you improve your- 
self, and give better ones? I am really afraid that you're very 
unconscientious. Indeed, I know you are, or you would not 
contemplate wrecking me after having rescued me from 
drowning once. Just as my object is nearly accomplished 
too! Just as I am on the brink of doing splendidly, for 
myself.” 

“You have been on the brink of doing that so often, Flo, but 
all the men have escaped you. I suppose it’s a man you're 
counting on again, isn’t it?” 

Florence nodded her head complacently. 

“Ts it Mr. Wyndham? Oh, Flo, you’re not going to marry 
that dear old man and make him miserable, are you ?” 

“Certainly not ; that dear old man -won’t give me the chance. 
But there’s a dear young man in the family who’s as weak as 
water about women. He’s been playing the fool with a married 
woman, and half broken the moral hearts of his uncle and aunt. 
But now he sees the folly of his ways. He has chucked the 
woman, and his uncle is going to settle a good income on him 
now, and leave him all the money by-and-by if he will marry 
sensibly. He w// marry sensibly, for he will marry me!” 

“Who is the married woman?” Jane asked reluctantly. She 
knew intuitively what the answer would be before she asked the 
question, and from the depth of her hearc she pitied the husband 
of that woman with whom young Wyndham had airily played 
the fool. 

“She’s a Mrs. Stafford. It’s not a bad case, you know. 
She’s an under-bred flirt and has got him under her thumb, 
because he had been in love with her before she married, and 
she kept him there rather cleverly, in a semi-platonic way that 
didn’t give any one the right to send her to Coventry, but that 
has been rather expensive for him. Of course my two old dears 
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look upon the mildest flirtation of that sort as one of the seven 
‘eadly sins, so they’ve bribed him into promising to be a good 
toy, and he has persuaded himself that he has broken with 
Mrs. Stafford for her sake more than his own. Oh! I remem- 
ber! You went sadly for the love of a certain Captain Stafford 
at one time! I wonder if this is his wife? Is he married? I 
have forgotten.” 

“He is married ; but this lady is not likely to be his wife.” 

“Is she not? I’m rather sorry for that, for perhaps she will 
not carry on so guardedly in future, and her husband may get a 
divorce ; and if he was your old love, he might turn to you in 
his tribulation. I should really like to find out for you. Did 
you ever see your friend’s wife? I can show you a photograph 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Mrs. Stafford; he sent it up to his aunt to 
show her what an angelic creature his Dolly was.” 

“Dolly!” 

“That’s her name ; and I see by your horrified expression that 
she is your Captain Stafford’s wife.” 

“Poor fellow !” 

The words were commonplace enough, but they came from a 


heart that was being wrung to torture by a paroxysm of pity 
for the man who had cast her aside for this woman who had 
now dishonoured him. 


“JT don’t know that I think him very much to be pitied,” 
Mrs. Graves said carelessly. “He’s a handsomer fellow than 
Wyndham, and a more fascinating fellow; but I suppose he 
didn’t think it necessary to exercise any of his fascinations on 
his wife. Young Wyndham is very staunch toher. Hedeclares 
she is ‘as guileless as an infant, and I pretend to believe him. 
When he marries me, he will find me very sensibly ready to be 
on very friendly terms with his Dolly!” 

“What a revolting ‘resolution, unless you do believe him!” 
Jane said hotly. “ But you don’t mean it,do you? You only 
say it to disgust me?” 

“What is there disgusting in my admitting that I am prepared 
to be very acquiescent? Do you think, even if I loved Paul 
Wyndham—which I don’t—that I should be idiotic enough ever 
to show jealousy of him? When once a woman does that, she 
loses all power over a man to whom she is legally bound. If 
she isn't married to him, she may venture to do a little of the 
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pouting and reproachful business if he doesn’t happen to be tired 
of her, for he has the fear of losing her before his eyes. But 
his wife must stay and bear anything and everything, unless he 
knocks her down and elopes with someone else. Now, I never 
mean to goad him into doing either one or the other. So I 
shall see only what he wishes me to see, and be very friendly 
with Mrs. Stafford.” 

“Don’t you think that it’s just possible he may not care to 
marry you even on such easy terms as you propose?” 

“ That possibility wouldn’t occur to you if you knew even a 
very little of his character. He /zkes nearly every woman he 
meets, and /oves a great many. Mrs. Stafford, he imagines, has 
been the love of his life, and the one woman in the world for 
him, because she has always impressed upon him that her 
husband is an Othello, who will round upon both Wyndham and 
herself unexpectedly some fine day. This has given the zest it 
wouldn’t have had otherwise for Master Paul, therefore he has 
what he calls “stuck to her,” on account of the elements of 
danger, impropriety and opposition. But there is something he 
likes even better than braving these elements, and that is an 
easy time. It’s not feasible to have a thoroughly good and 
easy time without money; so,in order to get money, he will 
yield to his uncle’s prejudices, profess to relinquish his pursuit 
of Mrs. Stafford, and offer me his hand, name and fortune. I 
shall be very well contented to accept these without being 
exacting about that portion of his sensuously, imaginative nature 
which he calls his ‘ heart.’” 

“ Where are the Staffords ?” Jane asked abruptly. 

“Here, in London. They have a pretty little house in Lower 
Belgrave Street. He has left the Service you know; or don’t 
you know anything about his career? They are notoriously 
unhappy, so if you meet him you may play the part of consoler 
without compunction. He let out to Lady Roydmore that he 
was tricked and harried into marrying his Dolly, and that he 
loved you best all the time.” 

“ Don’t say any more about that.” 

“Why not? It’s always gratifying to a woman to hear that a 
man has loved her best, in spite of his having married some one 
cise.” 


“It’s a dangerous gratification; at least it might be dan- 
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gerous if I saw him again. It might make me show that I was 
sorry for him, and then he would think me a fool for my pains.” 

“Well, I think you’re a fool because your emotions are 
genuine. If I were in your case, I should pretend to feel a lot 
of things about such an interesting man as Captain Stafford. 
But the display of my sympathies would never injure me, how- 
ever warmly he reciprocated. Unfortunately for yourself, you 
have a way of saying what you mean, and meaning what you 
say. So, as you are a prude at heart, perhaps it will be just as 
well if you never see Captain Stafford again.” 

“Am I a prude at heart?” Jane said meditatively ; and even 
as she spoke, she was thinking how much better it would be for 
her and for him, if, now that she knew he loved her best, they 
never met again. 

s * * # * . + 

Mrs. Graves’ instinctive insight into young Mr. Wyndham’s 
character was proved soon to be singularly correct. He loved 
luxury infinitely more than he did the smiles of Mrs. Stafford. 
That lady had hardly received his written assurance that he 
“loved her so dear that he only could leave her” before the 
rumour of his engagement to the lovely young widow, Mrs. 
Graves, was wafted abroad. Dolly, though a little nettled at the 
desertion of a man who had been slavishly devoted to her when- 
ever he was in her presence, was far too prudently conscious of 
what was due to herself to betray any of the chagrin she felt, 
even to her renegade lover. Her letter in reply to his was 
couched in terms of the friendliest warmth, and not a single 
sting lurked in one of her neatly-turned sentences. It was 
difficult to refrain from dealing him a sharp stab while she was 
smarting under the blow which his infirmity of purpose had 
dealt to her. But she did refrain from writing a single word 
which savoured either of retaliation or vindictiveness. She ex- 
presed a hope that the friendly relations which had existed 
between them would be sanctioned and shared by his wife, and 
wished him a larger share of happiness in his married lot than 
had fallen to the share of her “unappreciated neglected self.” 
He was so touched by the sweet resignation she displayed 
in her renunciation of him, that he testified afresh to the 
guilelessness of her nature and character to his uncle and 
aunt, and finally persuaded them to make amends for the 
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wrong they had done her, in deeming her a “ married flirt,’ by 
calling upon and making innocent-hearted efforts to cultivate 
her acquaintance, and gain a further knowledge of her true 
worth. 

Florence smilingly encouraged these efforts, and gave her 
future husband to understand that if a fresh intimacy was 
cemented between his quondam enslaver and himself, that 
intimacy, encouraged as it was by his uncle and Aunt Dorothy, 
would be warmly sanctioned and approved of by generous 
Florence herself. 

“T can rise superior to all petty jealousy, Paul,” she said, when 
he half apologetically ventured to express a hope that she 
“would like Mrs. Stafford,’ in whom he emphatically assured 
her “ thcre was no harm; none in the world.” 

“[ can rise superior to all petty jealousy, and perfectly 
understand the existence of a very strong friendship between a 
man and a woman without meanly suspecting them of anything 
wrong. Indeed, I have such a friendship with a man myself.” 

Paul Wyndham jsmiled faintly, and not by any means ap- 
provingly, when she told him this. Pure as he professed to 
consider his compact with Dolly Stafford to be, he had not the 
slightest intention of permitting a similar one to be entered into 
by his wife and any man. However, it would be time enough to 
put his foot down and settle that subject when he could do so 
with marital authority. There was no harm in his worshipping 
the ground on which Dolly stood, and thinking that his rights 
were infringed if she bestowed any of the time and attentions he 
coveted upon her husband. But he was determined that there 
should not be even the appearance of harm in his wife's conduct 
with any ‘old friend’ of her own. In fact, he could not emulate 
Florence’s expressed magnanimity, for a demon of exceedingly 
mean jealousy was ready to enter in and take possession of his 
soul on the very smallest provocation. Accordingly, when she 
confessed to having such a friendship with a man herself, he 
only smiled faintly, and registered a silent vow to nip that 
friendship, whether he should find it to be in full bloom, or only 
in the bud. 

Meantime, the preparations for the marriage went on with 
brilliant rapidity, and the old uncle and aunt vied with each 
other in their lavish munificence to the bride-elect. As Dolly 
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Stafford, had neither any delicacy of feeling nor scruples of 
conscience to combat, she made herself intensely useful and 
accommodating to the sensible young woman, who was so 
superior to the petty meanness of jealousy, at this juncture. 
And in consequence of this diplomatic amiability of hers, a 
social intercourse was established, in which Jane Herries became 
eventually involved, and against her instincts, judgment and 
deep sense of honour, she met Captain Stafford as a friend 
again. 

It was patent to her very soon that he was a miserable man. 
Miserable in his marriage, miserable in the sickening knowledge 
he had that his wife despised him for the fatuous way in which 
he had allowed himself to be deceived and entrapped by her; 
above all, miserable in the profound conviction he had, that 
never a gleam of real love-light would ever brighten his lonely, 
discontented, disappointed existence. Badly as he thought of 
Dolly, despicable as he knew her to be, he had been true to her, 
to honour and himself, as if she had been a real helpmeet and 
noble wife to him. But now suddenly he was confronted with a 
fresh trial and an awful danger, for once more he was thrown, 
through no fault or design of his own, in contact familiarly with 
a woman he had loved passionately, who was well worthy of that 
passionate love, and who had suffered him to discover that she 
had returned it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A SMALL BEGINNING. 


“COMING out as a peacemaker, a healing medium between 
husband and wife, are you, Jane?” 

Florence was the speaker; Florence, looking charming in a 
blue and fawn colour tea-gown, with some rare old lace drawn 
from one of Miss Wyndham’s apparently inexhaustible stores 
billowing round her pretty throat and down the front of the 
dress; Florence, exultant in the prospect of making a 
brilliant marriage on the following day with a man to whom 
she was so profoundly indifferent, that the idea of his “amusing 
himself” with another woman was a relief to her. 

“fam playing the part unconsciously, for.I don’t know any 
husbands and wives who are at strife just now. Perhaps you 
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will give me some work in that line before long,” she added, 
with a laugh. 

She was feeling lighter-hearted than she had felt for years, 
and she was refraining from calling herself to account}for this 
exaltation of spirit. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that 
Florence’s marriage would lift the burden of hard work from 
her shoulders which had been laid upon them for years; for 
successful Florence had promised to give Jane back her own 
again, now that the Wyndhams were going to supply her 
(Florence) with all that she imagined her heart could ever 
desire. 

“Oh, but you are playing the part very prettily and success- 
fully. If you'll sit down and take off that hidcous dust cloak, 
I'll reveal you to yourself. Jane, why will you ss in wear- 
ing clothes that don’t become you ?” 

“If I answered that question truthfully, you ont say I was 
‘ungenerous. Don’t look at my cloak; reveal me to myself 
without delay.” 

“Listen, then. Mrs. Stafford was here yesterday, lauding 
you to the skies. She says since Captain Stafford and she 
have renewed their acquaintance with you, life has worn a 
different aspect for them both. He is ever so much kinder to 
her, and better tempered at home; consequently, she is happier, 
and so studies to please him more. And it’s all owing to you, 
she says.” 

“Owing to me? Ridiculous! I have seen Captain Stafford 
two or three times, and exchanged perhaps a dozen sentences 
with him.” 

“But you have impressed him with a sense of your being 
rather a good and noble sort of person, Mrs. Stafford says, so 

e wants you to be a friend to her.” 

“That’s an invention of Dolly’s to further some private end 
of her own. Captain Stafford is the last person in the world to 
utter such mawkish, sentimental twaddle. He knows his wife 
never liked me; he knows I never liked his wife. He would 
never be so feeble as to express a wish to bring us together.” 

“She has improved very much since her marriage, Paul 
Wyndham says; become much more intelJectual and refined.” 

“Does he attribute the improvement to his influence, or her 
husband’s ? ” 
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“He does Captain Stafford the justice to say that he’s one of 
those fine, gallant fellows who would shame a woman out of 
being sly and mean.” 

“Mr. Wyndham thinks she was sly and mean, does he? 
Well, I think she zs so still. What can her motive be for wish- 
ing to set up an apparent intimacy with me? What is yours 
for trying to further her wish?” 

“T never dive into other people’s motives, and I never analyse 
my own,” Florence said carelessly. “ Now, let me show you 
your dress. It’s adream—much prettier than the one you wore 
at my first wedding. You'll look a dream in it, too; for you 
also are much prettier than you were at my first wedding. 
Won’t you return the compliment by saying the same of me? ” 

“T think that, if possible, you are vainer now than you were 
then,” Jane replied ; but she said it so affectionately that there 
was no hidden sting in the words. 

Then Florence unfolded some of the glorious apparel which 
was to be worn by both of them on the following day; and 
presently old Miss Wyndham came in with some more wedding 
presents which had just arrived; and, in the pleasurable ex- 
citement of inspecting these things, Jane forgot Captain Stafford 
and his wife for a time. 

* * - * * * * 

As soon as Florence became Mrs. Wyndham, junior, she, 
with a flourish of moral trumpets, generously relinquished 
Jane's income into the latter’s own hands again. Jane, in turn, 
relinquished her pupils, and blossomed out into renewed youth 
and good looks under the beautifying influences of immunity 
from anxiety, becoming dresses, and the knowledge that she 
had it in her power now to live where she liked and as she 
liked, without let or hindrance from either friends or relations. 

Now that their elder sister had done so uncommonly well for 
herself, the Roydmores were ready to forgive and forget all 
her peccadilloes in the past. At the same time they roused 
themselves to feel and express sentiments of profound appro- 
bation for the spirit of generous sacrifice which Jane had shown 
for her sisters sake. The desire to intermeddle with her 
management of her own manner of life was repressed at once 
by Jane when young Lady Roydmore hinted at the advisability 
of her husband’s unmarried sister taking up her abode with 
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some Herries relations in Scotland, of good position and limited 
means, who had shown a disposition to remind Roydmore that 
the head of the house of Herries might reasonably be expected 
to aid the lesser members of it. The remuneration which Jane 
could offer them for the privilege of living in their bracing 
northern atmosphere and healthily unexciting family circle, would 
rank as a benefit conferred on them by Roydmore himself, and 
put a stop to reminders of consanguinity, and applications for 
his interest in the various quarters in which the persevering 
sons of the family desired to push their way. These reminders 
and applications were particularly distasteful to young Lady 
Roydmore. Her husband was never troubled with any similar 
ones from her side of the house. Therefore, it behoved him to 
save her from further disturbance in this matter by using his 
authority over his sister, and consigning her to the care of these 
impecunious members of the clan. 

However, Jane having been permitted to enjoy the sweets of 
liberty during her period of poverty, resolved to discover how 
they tasted, now that she was comparatively affluent. She 
set Roydmore’s authority aside easily, with the remark that she 
would not burden him with the weight there would be on 
his conscience if she threw in her lot with one of these brawny, 
young, impecunious cousins ina moment of madness, and then 
come to an untimely end through being overwhelmed by dulness 
and duty. The discussion as to her future arrangements was 
briefly concluded by ker declaring : 

“I shall live, as I have been living for the last three years, 
without a chaperone. The only difference will be that I shall 
have pretty rooms in a nice position, instead of ugly rooms in 
an unpleasant one, and that [ shall spend my time with friends 
who like me, instead of with people who look upon me as 
distinctly inferior to themselves, though they pay me for teach- 
ing them—or for trying to teach them—something they don’t 
know. Very likely I shall marry some day——” 

“ Never, if you live in such an unconventional Bohemian way,’ 
Lady Roydmore interrupted. 

“Oh, don’t despair,” Jane laughed. 

“Then it will be beneath you.” 

“ Indeed, you need not fear that. I think as much of intellect, 
morality, honour, courage and character as you do. Whoever 
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possesses these qualities is my equal, and I shall never marry a 
man who does not possess them.” 

There was a ring of sadness in the tone in which she con- 
cluded her sentence. Captain Stafford was the only man she 
knew who possessed all the attributes and fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of which she spoke. And Captain Stafford was 
tied up and bound down to Dolly. Oh, the pity of it! 

She very soon settled down into the groove which she had 
indicated to her brother and sister-in-law as being the one she 
intended to move in. The furnishing and decoration of the 
pretty rooms, in a nice situation which she had selected, gave 
her full occupation for a time, and her friends grew and multi- 
plied exceedingly. Mrs. Stafford strove hard to become one of 
these friends. But, though she sought Miss Herries with flatter- 
ing zeal and perseverance, the latter refused to fall to the flattery. 
She felt that, whatever motive actuated Dolly in seeking her, 
and being seemingly unconscious of the lack of responsiveness 
in Jane’s manner, it was not either affection for or interest in 
Jane herself. What it was remained to be proved or seen. 

“May I bring my husband to see you?” Dolly asked, one 
day. “Ihave been describing your lovely, little rooms to him, 
and you know how artistic he is. He wants to see them?” 

“Certainly, I shall be very happy,” Miss Herries said reluc- 
tantly. The mere thought of him, much more the sight and 
sound of him, was sufficient to detach Jane’s interest from 
everything and every other person. She grew restless—idly 
restless and distraught—even when she suffered her thoughts to 
dwell on him too frequently. There was no salt, no savour in 
the society of others when the memory of him intervened 
between her and them. She felt prophetically that the pretty 
rooms, in the adornment of which she had taken such pleasure, 
would never be the same to her without him if once he came. 
He would admire and praise and touch things ; and afterwards 
there would be more pain than pleasure to her in regarding them 
when he was not by to admire and praise and touch them with 
her. Better to do without the one brilliant gleam of sunshine 
which his presence would be to her, than to have it to contrast 
with the drear fogginess which his absence would create with it. 
The knowledge that it would be thus with her, if once she saw 
him in her very own home, made her utter the conventional 
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words, “Certainly, I shall be very happy,” so reluctantly, that 
sharply-perceptive Dolly divined at once what it was that caused 
the hesitation. 

“She is in love with him still; how dare she be? She shall 
smart for her silliness.” 

To let Miss Herries and Captain Stafford see sufficient of 
each other to tempt them to wish to see more; to put them off 
their guard by the appearance, on her own part, of being entirely 
unsuspicious of the existence of any deep feeling between ; to 
lure one or other, or perhaps both of them, to the display of 
some emotion or interest which they had no right to entertain— 
this was the plan vaguely forming itself in Dolly's mind for the 
punishment of the two people who asked nothing more now 
than they might keep apart. The possibility of leading them 
on to say or do something which would put either of them in a 
false position, and give them the appearance of wronging her, 
was as water in a dry land to Dolly. She could conceive 
nothing more piguant, in the way of small revenge and retalia- 
tion, than to be able to taunt her husband for a folly that would 
be a twin to the one he had accused her of committing. She 
could bring forth no more pleasing picture than that of standing 
as an injured wife, hedged about with all the majesty of her 
rights, over Jane, and crushing the latter to the earth. To be 
able to say words to her husband about Jane Herries which 
would make him writhe with wrath and shame, and which he 
would not be able to disprove, would give that zest to Dolly’s 
life which had been lacking in it since Paul Wyndham had let 
himself be bought off her. Beyond the desire to compromise 
and humiliate Miss Herries and Harry, Dolly’s ambition did not 
vault at present; but she was quite ready to turn every unex- 
pected incident, and the force of any character she could control, 
against them, if she saw her way to benefiting herself thereby. 

The Staffords had fallen into the way of seeing even less of 
each other than they had done in the early days of their married 
misery. He spent nearly all his time at his club, for nothing 
bored Dolly more than to feel that she was liable to him at any 
hour of the day. Theatres bored her too, unless some other 
man than her husband escorted her. Accordingly he had ceased 
to ask her to accompany him to what was his favourite form of 
amusement. He hated dining at home, unless he had some 
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friends dining with him, who were distractingly entertaining 
enough to make him forget his wife’s presence for the time. 
And Dolly hated his coming home to dinner, unless he brought 
some man with him who would pour his soul out to her in 
flattery and presents. 

Under these circumstances, spending so much of their lives 
apart, though one roof covered them, it was a difficult matter to 
bring her husband and Miss Herries into collision without 
raising the suspicion of motive in his mind. However, she 
contrived to do it without any active agency on her part being 
apparent. 

A feverish cold, terminating in a sharp attack of neuralgia in 
her face, served as an excuse for writing a note to Jane, asking 
her to “come to afternoon tea, and charitably cheer up a woman 
who did not deserve so much charity at her hands, but who 
would plead sharp pain, and sad, sad dulness as her excuse for 
the liberty.” To accede to the request was a very small thing 
to do, Jane thought. After all, the woman in sharp pain and 
sad dulness was Harry Stafford’s “ wife.” And to aid his “dog” 
even, Miss Herries would have put herself to personal incon- 
venience. So, providing herself with the fairest flowers that 
she could afford, and the liveliest book she could find in Mudie’s 
list, she went at her sick and suffering rival’s perfidious call. 

Dolly’s drawing-room had the look that even a beautifully 
furnished room gets which is inhabited and thoroughly per- 
meated by a woman who loves to acquire every pretty and 
expensive thing she sees, but who has not the fine art of assimi- 
lating these when she becomes possessed of them. The incon- 
gruities were numerous, but not artistic; and Dolly, pretty and 
fashionably attired as she was, failed to harmonise them. On 
the present occasion, she was neither pretty nor fashionably 
attired. Her face was puffed with pain, and she wore her tea- 
gown with a dolorous disregard of the adjustment of its lines to 
her figure. She felt a little ashamed of herself for having got 
her guest with intent to damage the latter, eventually, when that 
guest came in with the new book and fresh flowers, and the 
words : 

“We like each other better than I thought we did, Dolly, or 


you wouldn’t have sent for me now, and I shouldn’t have 
come.” 
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As she spoke, she put the flowers lightly down, without any 
fussy arrangement of them, where Dolly could see and smell 
them. Then she took off her gloves, and put her slim, cool 
hands on Dolly’s aching head and face. Ina sudden gush of 
good, regretful feeling, Dolly was zearly saying: ; 

“T won’t engross your time this afternoon, as my husband has 
promised to come and sit with me,” but the moment for saying 
it passed before Dolly could speak the words. So Jane sat 
soothing Dolly’s pain with tender touches ; and Captain Stafford 
coming in presently, expecting to be greeted with reproaches 
by Dolly because he had not come in before, found Jane thus 
employed, and felt annoyance at the spectacle. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“TWAS A NET.” 


ANNOYANCE at the spectacle was the first sensation Harry 
Stafford experienced. He had killed the feeling of acute dislike 
to his wife which had been engendered in him when she revealed 
herself fully to him in the early days of their marriage. But in 
place of this there existed nothing warmer than a cold, negative 
indifference, which could readily be fanned into aversion again. 
Dolly would have been a disappointment to him in many ways, 
even if she had not been unprincipled enough to have foisted 
herself on him for life by a fraud. Beneath the soft, fair skin 
and the innocently-childish, starry eyes there were no hidden 
depths of either tenderness, devotion, sympathy or intelligence, 
Dolly was essentially a summer-hour woman. She liked people 
precisely in proportion to their power and willingness to conduce 
to her comfort, pleasure and well-being, to the exclusion of every 
consideration for every other human being than herself. She 
also liked ruling, directing, obtaining the mastery over and 
trampling upon those about her by unfair means in preference 
to fair ones. She was eminently untruthful, both in word 
and deed, invariably taking the tortuous lying path, even 
when the straight veracious one was open to her. She was 
shallow, selfish and vain. She had neither the wish nor the 
power of entering into her husband’s higher aspirations, nor 
sympathising with his efforts to achieve them. She was not 
even proud of the way he had distinguished himself in the 
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service, and sneered at the way in which he was now struggling 
to make his mark as a journalist—a struggle which was nearly 
crowned with success in these days, when his path again crossed 
that of Miss Herries. In a word, Dolly was a thing made up of 
fair flesh, false feelings, fine clothes and frailty ; and her husband 
knew her for what she was, and felt for her accordingly. 

It jarred upon all that was best in his nature to see even the 
appearance of intimacy between such a woman as he knew his 
wife to be and one whom he loved and respected as he did Jane 
Herries. He made no attempt to delude or humbug himself by 
shallow sophistries, such as the pretence that the love had died 
out—killed by a sense of honour and duty. The love was there 
—strong, deep, passionate, as it had been that night in the con- 
servatory when he had told her of it, claimed hers in return, and 
kissed her. It had gone astray and wandered after other women 
since that day ; been befogged and lost for a time. But it had 
lived through everything, and it beat in his heart, through every 
fibre of his being, through every sensation of his soul, strong, 
deep and passionate as ever, now that he met her again. 

He was a man to whom half measures were intolerable. Half 
a loaf never theoretically appealed to him as being better than 
no bread. Across such a barrier as his wife, it was hideous to 
him to have to contemplate Jane. Reason would have told him 
that, as it was Jane’s bright, sympathetic intellect and soul he 
chiefly adored, he might have enjoyed these things to the full on 
the neutral ground of friendship. But he did not ask reason 
anything about it, and would not have listened had reason 
volunteered the information. He was “no hero, but a man;” 
and he knew, though it would be entrancing to live under the 
influence of her intellect and soul, that this would only be the 
half loaf which never sufficed to him after all. Her .sweet, 
winning, enthralling bodily presence, the face that had a look 
for him which no other man had won from it, the form that had 
throbbed in his arms for one wild minute, and held itself 
sacred to him since, it was these, the essentially human part of 
her, that made intercourse across the hateful barrier intolerable 
to him. 

Savage, restless, disquieted with Dolly for subjecting him to 
this further unnecessary trial, he seemed to Jane to be a morose 
and gloomy man that day. His manner to his wife was distantly 
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polite. To Miss Herries herself it was painfully distant, at least 
it was so until, as she was bidding him good-bye, his eyes met 
hers for one unlucky moment, and then it became bitterly 
suggestive. 

Mrs. Stafford caught the look as it sped, and though she hated 
her husband, it resuscitated her apparently dead malignity. 
“He still preferred that Miss Herries to herself,” the woman 
who so infinitely preferred Paul Wyndham to him felt angrily. 
Well, his footsteps should become entangled, and he should be 
in danger of falling, too, if she could bring such an end about. 
Then, perhaps, when this end was compassed, he would be sorry 
he had scorned and been harsh to her for her little, fleeting fancy 
for and folly about Paul Wyndham. 

“Dear Paul, you and I will be revenged upon them all, and 
have the laugh against them all yet,” Mrs. Stafford thought, as 
her husband, at her request, went out with Miss Herries to see 
her safely home. Dolly, settling herself among her cushions, 
with the amusing novel in her hand and Jane’s flowers filling the 
air about her with their fragrance, was quite happy, quite 
satisfied with the turn things were taking. That her husband 
would come in presently more morose and gloomy than he had 
gone out she anticipated; but she did not mind. She rather 
liked to be able to complain of him with the shadow of a cause 
to Paul Wyndham, whom she had trained to regard Stafford as 
a brute. She rather liked to see the chains she had forged her- 
self about him galling the husband who had never even feigned 
to love her. She more than rather liked the prospect of seeing 
Jane—the sister of the woman who had dared to marry Paul 
Wyndham—tumble into a pit of her (Dolly’s) digging. She 
longed to see that “honour,” of which Harry Stafford was so 
justly proud, which he had never sullied yet, dragged in the mud 
by his own hand. She felt, in fact, happy as a little scorpion, 
who sees before it the probability of stinging several people 
during one brief fling; and, as many hours passed before her 
husband returned, she enjoyed her happiness undisturbedly. 

She dined at her usual hour, hugging the conviction to her 
heart that Harry was staying with that odious girl—complainiag 
of me probably, and pleading for her friendly sympathy. “/ 
know what friendly sympathy comes to when people have been 
in love with each other,” she thought, as she worked through the 
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courses of her delicate little dinner. It had never been the 
custom of this unhappy couple to spend any time together alone 
which they could possibly avoid. Captain Stafford’s work on 
the press, and as the compiler and editor of a valuable quarterly 
military record, obliged him to spend much of his time at his 
club, or at chambers which he had established for the sake of 
writing in peace, without let or hindrance from the partner of 
his domestic joys and expenses, and this arrangement had 
always been agreeable to Dolly. She had her own small 
gossipping coftzrie, and, until lately, she had Paul Wyndham 
whenever she chose to order him up. There were no jealous 
qualms assailing her about Harry. He might go where he liked, 
flirt with and love the million if he liked. Dolly had been quite 
indifferent as to what he did hitherto. But this night she was 
not indifferent. 

It was very late that night before Captain Stafford came 
home. So late that the lights were out in Dolly’s chamber, and 
the fair occupant was sleeping as soundly as if she had not just 
been planning and hoping evil for the fellow-creatures who had 
never done her anything but good. His conscience was very 
clear as he turned to his own room, though the early dawn was 
stealing over the world. He had seen Miss Herries safely to 
the door of her home, and taken leave of her with as much 
emotion as a morally-disposed fish might have displayed. He 
had then, feeling unequal to Dolly, dined at his club; and after- 
wards he had gone to his chambers, and written for many hours 
lucidly, and even brilliantly, on a subject about which he had 
been feeling a dejected inability to write powerfully for some 
time. It was a military subject, which demanded erudition, 
experience and subtle tact in order to deal with it properly, and 
he had been specially requested to treat it by a leading journal. 
It was a subject about which Jane Herries knew positively 


' nothing, yet it was a few words from her which had spurred him 


on to his success this night. He had been telling her of the 
stagnation of his ideas, of his sudden, inexplicable difficulty in 
arousing them, marshalling them into order, and making them 
subservient to his intense desire to be lucid and strong enough 
to stir the official mind and instruct the British public. When 
he had finished, Jane had merely said : 

“You will do it. You’re born to command everything, in- 
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cluding your own ideas and manner of expressing them,” but 
she looked at him as she said them, and he read in her eyes the 
intensity and fervour of her sincerity and utter belief in him. 

“Thank you!” he said, and then—well—then they parted, in 
body at least, with a very quict clasp of the hands; and so, 
nought but good came of that first meeting. 

Nought but outward good at least. But possibly there may 
be a doubt felt as to whether the blankness, the chill sense of 
desolation, the hungry desire to see him again, the dread of 
having to go through many weary days, perhaps even weeks, 
before she realised this desire, which succeeded her first exaltation 
after parting with him, was altogether good for Jane. 

It was awful to her, to feel that the fact of his being married 
made no manner of difference to the way in which she regarded 
him, both with her eyes and heart. Every change of expression 
which had fleeted across his handsome, careworn face this 2fter- 
noon, had stamped itself in lines of fire vividly on her mind. 
How she longed to know what had drawn those lines? how 
even more she longed to have the privilege, the right, above all, 
the opportunity, of trying to eradicate them. A hundred times 
that night she breathed the words: “I could die to make him 
happy.” A hundred times the fatuousness of the proposal struck 
her, and she admitted that what she really wanted was, that she 
might be permitted to live to make him happy! Oh! why had 
Dolly been born to lower such a crest, to mar such a life as his? 
Why, as Dolly was to be the arbiter of his destinies, was she 
(Jane) unfortunate enough to have been entangled in them ever 
so slightly ? 

Naturally none of these questions received any satisfactory 
answer, for they were replied to by the questioner herself. 

“T should have revolted from myself in horror once if I had 
thought I could ever feel this for another woman’s husband. I 
revolt in horror from myself now, but I ove him all. the same,” 
the spirit of truth within her said repeatedly. But she strove to 
quench the spirit of truth, and when she got up in the morning 
chilled, weak and depressed, she said to herself that “it was only 
friendship she felt for him—warm friendship, nothing more !” 

There was more safety in the soul-felt admission of the night 
than in the cooler calculation of the morning. The one had 
been wrung from her by a potent sway which she could not 
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resist, the other was the offspring of expediency. Under the 
guise of friendship she might be with him, listen to him, 
sympathise with him, urge him on, interest herself and show her 
interest in him frequently without fear or reproach. So friend- 
ship was the better part, and in friendship it was fated they 
should soon meet again. 

Meantime, young Mrs. Wyndham, who was nothing if not 
versatile, was giving all those most nearly connected with her an 
anxious time. She had wearied of the Wyndhams and the 
Wyndhams’ ways. She had conceived a supreme contempt, 
especially for that member of the Wyndham family who had 
sold himself into matrimonial bondage to her, in order that his 
debts might be paid, and his idolatry about Mrs. Stafford con- 
doned. Florence was sick to death of Redhill and its sump- 
tuously respectable routine. She had with renewed funds 
resumed friendly relations with the Penarths, and the happy 
nights she spent in town with them, losing everything she could 
lay her hands upon, made the Redhill life flavourless and 
eventually nauseating to her. “ Poor Geof’s” habits of yielding 
to her in everything, and letting her squander his money, stood 
out in strong and favourable relief against what she considered 
the dastardly way in which young Wyndham dared to inquire 
into and attempt to limit her expenditure. He wanted the 
money, with which he was freely endowed by his uncle, to conduce 
to his own pleasures, in truth, while Florence felt that as, but 
for her, he would not have been so endowed, he had less right to 
it than she had. Accordingly, they quarrelled and taunted one 
another, and as the husband held the power of the purse, it soon 
came about that Florence had to come pleading to Jane for 
sums of money which were essential to “carry her over” some 
desperate crisis. With her pleadings she always mingled 
promises of speedy repayment. But these promises were never 
kept, and Jane, in consequence of her sister’s flattering reliance 
on her, was often in sore straits to meet the just demands made 
upon herself. 

“TI must make money for myself.. I can draw. I wonder if 
Captain Stafford will help me to sell my drawings?” Jane thought. 

So runs the world away !—the wicked, entrapping wcrld! 


(To be continued.) 
9* 
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Joan Beaufort. 


Tus illustrious lady, sometimes called Jane of Somerset, was 
descended from the house of Beaufort that had its origin in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, when Catherine Swynford 
became the mistress of John of Gaunt. The offspring of this 
union were legitimatised, when Catherine married the Duke on 
the death of her husband. 

John of Gaunt was the third surviving son of Edward III. and 
his Queen, Philippa of Hainault, and was born at Ghent (whence 
his name) in 1339, unless there is any truth in the curious story 
circulated in England soon after Queen Philippa’s death. It 
was said that the Queen on her death-bed had confessed to 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, that John of Gaunt 
was not her son, nor her husband’s, but the child of a porter at 
Ghent. That a daughter had been bornto her, not a son, 
which she accidentally over-lay, and killed, and finding the little 
Princess was dead, dreading King Edward’s wrath, she per- 
suaded the porter’s wife, a Flemish woman, to change her living 
son, born at the same time, for the dead Princess, and she begged 
the Bishop to make this known if John ever attempted to seat 
himself on the throne of England. 

However, the portraits of Edward III. the Black Prince and 
John of Gaunt all show a strong family likeness, while the latter, 
historians of the period aver, resembled his royal father closely, 
so the story was probably a fabrication of some enemy, and 
“time-honoured Lancaster” had many foes, for he was a man of 
arbitrary and ambitious temperament, and got himself disliked 
by the way he drained England of men and money to prosecute 
the claim which he possessed on the Crown of Castile in right of 
his second wife. 

He was married three times. First to his cousin Blanche, in 
1359, at the early age of twenty, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancaster, to whose estates and title he succeeded in 1362, and 
by whom he had one son, afterwards King Henry IV. and two 
daughters. His second wife was Constantia of Castile, daughter 
of Pedro the Cruel, who bore him one child, Catherine, after- 
wards married to a King of Castile, grandson of Henry of 
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‘lrastamare, the half-brother of Pedro, who slew the tyrant with 
his own hand, and then peaceably ascended the throne of Spain. 
His third and last wife was Catherine Swynford, uée Roet, 
sister-in-law of Chaucer the poet, whose father was a Picardian, 
and an attendant on Philippa of Hainault. By her he had two 
sons, John Beaufort, Joan’s father, great-grandfather of Henry 
VII., and Henry Beaufort, the celebrated Cardinal of St. 
Eusebius and Bishop of Winchester. ; 

The name Beaufort was taken from a beautiful castle in 
Anjou, where Catherine’s offspring were born. Joan was the 
eldest daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, and 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas, Lord Holland, Earl of Kent. 

He was first Sir John Beaufort, knight, but was created Earl 
of Somerset by Richard II., 1397, and the next year, 1398, 
Marquis of Dorset. But in the beginning of Henry IV.’s reign, 
he was deprived of this title, because he had been one of the 
accusers of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. But 
after a while, being reinstated in the King’s favour, he was 
promoted to several great offices, and his brother, the Bishop of 
Winchester, wishing to farther raise and aggrandise the family, 
arranged a marriage between his niece Joan and the Captive 
King of Scotland. 

The circumstances attending the Scottish King’s captivity 
had stained the English name, and covered the Court with 
dishonour. They were as follows :— 

In 1389 Robert II. died, leaving his crown to Robert III. his 
son, a prince of feeble intellect and weakly, amiable disposition. 
He allowed himself and his country to be governed by his younger 
brothers, the earls of Fife and Buchan, the former of whom was 
a man cruel, timid, and deceitful, while the latter was blood- 
thirsty and ferocious, and received the nick-name of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. The Earl of Fife, afterwards Duke of Albany (the 
first instance of that rank in Scotland), grew jealous in 1402 of 
the increasing popularity of the King’s eldest son, David, Duke 
of Rothsay, and at the suggestion of one Remongeney, az able 
lawyer, seized on the young Duke and had him inhumanly 
starved to death in Falkland Palace. 

The weak King, unable to assert his rights and punish this 
abominable crime, to save his second son, James, then in his 
tenth year, from the fury of his uncle, and a similar fate, had him 
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secretly sent on board a vessel sailing for France, with a view 
that he might be educated in that country. The prince on his 
voyage was so ill from sea-sickness that he landed for a rest on 
the coast of Norfolk, along which the vessel had steered, and 
while there he was seized by some mariners of Clay and brought a 
prisoner before Henry IV., who shut him up in The Tower, for 
no other reason than that he might have a hostage for the 
good behaviour of Scotland. James had been given a letter by 
his father to be given to Henry should accident throw him on 
the English coast. It was in vain that he gave in his cre- 
dentials, and pleaded eloquently the “ law of nations,” begging to 
be set free from durance vile, and allowed to return to his native 
land and relations. Henry was unmoved under the fire of his 
childish eloquence, turning a deaf ear to all his frantic appeals, 
and in spite of everything resolved on detaining him, adding 
_ insult to injury and injustice by observing, “that as he himself 
understood the French language, and would teach it to the prince, 
there could be no necessity for his proceeding to Paris.” 

“About this time,” says a historian, “a person appeared in 
Scotland who was supposed to be the dethroned King Richard 
II., though that prince was declared by Henry IV. to have died 
long ago in England. The Duke of Albany immediately took 
him under his charge ; and being anxious that the young Prince 
James should be detained in England, so that he might himself 
enjoy the government without interruption, held up the 
mysterious person who had fallen into his hands as a kind of 
bugbear to the English sovereign,’ insinuating that if the rightful 
heir of Scotland should be let loose, so also should the rightful 
monarch of England. Thus the two usurpers (for such they might 
both be considered) kept each other in check, very much after the 
manner of two ordinary felons who know each other’s secrets.” 

The poor weak old King, Robert III., did not long survive the 
captivity of his son. He sank under the blow, dying of grief in 
1406, and the regency falling into the hands of the Duke of 
Albany, he found too many advantages in the absence of the 
heir to take any serious measures for his ransom, though to pre- 
serve appearances, ambassadors were sent annually in form 
to England, under pretence of demanding the release of the 
prince. But the two Courts understood each other too well, and 
James continued to remain a captive in a foreign land. On 3rd 
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August, 1413, the royal prisoner was removed to Windsor Castle, 
and in 1416 received permission, on giving security for his 
return, to visit his native country. After a brief stay in Scot- 
land, he returned, once more, to England and captivity. In 1419 
he accompanied Henry V. to France, for the purpose of sending 
back 7,000 Scots, who were assisting the French in opposing 
the English armies. The Scots, probably suspecting the con- 
straint under which their King acted, refused on this occasion 
to obey his commands. He returned again to England, and 
appears to have amused himself writing charming verses and 
studying Chaucer and Gower. In fact his talent for music and 
poetry was extraordinary. “Peebles to the Play” and “Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green” are popular ballads even to this day. But 
the best of his writings that have come down to us is “ The King’s 
Quhair,” meaning the King’s Quire, or Book, in which he describes 
very touchingly his melancholy as a prisoner in Windsor Tower, 
the small garden.which lay before his chamber window, once the 
moat of the Tower, and the first glimpse he there obtained of 
the Lady Joan Beaufort. A copy of this poem was preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and was printed in 1783, care- 
fully edited by William Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. The subject 
deals chiefly with the royal poet’s love for the Lady Joan, 
described in the allegorical style of the age, yet with much 
poetical fancy. I quote it zz extenso, as it may prove interesting 
to my readers. 


THE KING’S QUHAIR. 


Bewailing in my chamber, thus alone, 
Despaired of all joy and remedy, 
For-tired of my thought, and wo-begone, 
And to the window ’gan I walk in hy * 
To see the world and folk that went forbye t 
As, for the time, though I of mirthe’s food 
Might have no more, to look it did me good. 


Now was there made, fast by the Toweris wall 
A garden fair; and in the corners set 
Ane arbour green, with wandis long and small 
Railed about, and so with trees set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf was none walking there forbye, 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 


* Haste. +t Past. 
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So thick the boughs, and the leaves green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And mids of every arbour might be seen 
The shatpe, greene, sweete juniper, 
Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without 
The boughs spread the arbour all about. 


And on the smalle greene twistis * sat, 
The little sweet nightingale, and sung 
So loud and clear, the hymnis consecrat 
Of love’s use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the wallis rung 
Right of their song. . 


- Cast I down mine eyes again, 
Where as I saw, walking under the Tower, 
Full secretly, new comen here to plain 
The fairest or the freshest young flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour, 
For which sudden abate, anon astart,t 


The blood of all my bodye to my heart, 


And, though I stood abasit tho a lite ¢ 
No wonder was ; for why ? my wittis all 
Were so o’ercome with pleasance and delight, 
Only through letting of my eyen fall, 
That suddenly my heart became her thrall 
For ever of free will—for of menace 
There was no token in her sweete face. 


And in my head I drew right hastily, 
And eftsoons I leant it out again, 
And saw her walk that very womanly, 
With no wight mo,’ but only women twain 
Then gave I study in myself, and sayn § 
‘* Ah, sweet ! are ye a worldly creature, 
Or heavenly thing in likeness of nature ? 


** Or are ye god Cupidis own princess, 
And comin’ are to loose me out of band ? 
Or are ye very Nature the goddess, 
That have depainted with your heavenly hand, 
This garden full of flowers as they stand ? 
What shall I think, alas! what reverence 
Shall I mister || unto your excellence ? 


‘Tf ye a goddess be, and that ye like 
To do me pain, I may not it astart, & 
If ye be worldly wight, that doth me sike, ** 
Why list 1? God made you so, my dearest heart 
To do a seely }! prisoner this smart, 
That loves you all, and wot of nought but woe ? 
And therefore mercy, sweet ! sin’ it is so!” 


* Twigs. + Went and came. t Little while. § Say. 
|| Minister. © Fly. #1 Sigh. + Pleased. t* Wretched. 
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Of her array the form if I shall write, 
Towards her golden hair and rich attire, 

In fretwise couchit* with pearlis white 
And great balast beaming f as the fire, 
With mony ane emeraut and fair sapphire ; 

And on her head a chaplet fresh of hue, 

Of plumis parted red and white and blue. 


Full of quaking spangle bright as gold, 
Forged of shape like to the amorats. 
So new, so fresh, so pleasant to behold, 
The plumis eke like to the flower jonats ; § 
And other of shape, like to the flower jonats ; 
And above all this, there was, well I wot, 
Beauty enough to make a world to dote. 


About her neck, white as the fire amail, || 

A goodly chain of small orfevory @ 
Whereby there hung a ruby, without fail, 

Like to ane heart shapen varily, 

That as a spark of low,*! so wantonly 
Seemed burning upon her white throat, 
Now if there was good party,f* God it wot. 


And for to walk that fresh May’s morrow, 
Ane hook she had upon her tissue white, 
That goodlier had not been seen to-forow,}* 
As I suppose ; and girt she was alite §* 
Thus halflings loose for haste, to such delight 
was to see her youth in goodlihede, 
That for rudeness to speak thereof I dread. 


In her was youth, beauty, with humble sport, 
Bounty, richess, and womanly feature, 
God better wot, than my pen can report : 
Wisdom, largess, estate, and cunning €[! sure, 
In every point so guided her measure 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more her child avance. 
* * * * 
And when she walked had a little thraw 
Under the sweete greene boughis bent, 
Her fair, fresh face, as white as any snaw, 
She turned has, and furth her wayis went ; 
But tho’ began mine aches and torment, 
To see her part and follow I na might, 
Methought the day was turned into night. 


Henry was just enough to have his prisoner well educated, 
an excellent tutor being appointed to superintend his studies; 
he was instructed in the sciences and liberal arts; while he 


* Fretwork, + Precious stones. t Glittering. § Lily. || Enamel. 
{ Gold work. ** Flame. + Match. {* Before. §' Slightly. {' Knowledge. 
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learnt tilting, wrestling, archery, the management of his horse 
and all the exercises then usually practised by young men of 
rank, and excelled in these manly exercises, as well as in the 
more refined studies of oratory, jurisprudence and the philosophy, 
such as it was, of those rude, martial, and stirring times. 

And his studies no doubt soothed many a weary hour of 
solitary restraint within Windsor Tower, and made him the 
most accomplished and wise prince of his age. 

His ferocious uncle and cousin of Albany, the usurpers of his 
crown and kingdom, being devoted to the French interests, he 
deemed it necessary to devote himself to those of England with 
equal spirit and ardour, and happily for him being able to 
reconcile his love with his political interests, he wooed and won 
for his wife the Lady Joan Beaufort, niece of the man who by 
his talant for intrigue, his vast fortune, his offices, the natural 
influence of his wealth, and his consanguinity to the reigning 
prince, was at that time one of the most, if not ie most powerful 
member of the English government. 

The young lovers were married at the Priory of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, on the 2nd February, 1423, Joan being 
attired in a white gown of silk stuff with short waist and richly 
embroidered girdle and full flowing skirt adorned with a broad 
band of snowy fur round the hem; the sleeves being immo- 
derately long, and ending in a pouch, which answered the 
purpose of a pocket, while on her head she wore the horned 
steeple-like arrangement of rolled lawn and ribbons then in 
vogue for ladies, a fashion that made it necessary for doorways 
to be made higher and wider, that they might be able to go 
through them. 

This marriage was arranged and concluded with the consent 
of the Scots, for divisions and troubles having arisen after the 
death of the Duke of Albany in Scotland, the States determined 
to treat for the ransom of James, who, on engaging to pay 
£40,000 to the English Court, received his liberty after a cap- 
tivity of eighteen years. 

Ten thousand marks were to be paid by Scotland within six 
months after the return of its King, and the same sum annually, 
till the whole was discharged. But in consideration of his 
marriage with Joan Beaufort, 10,000 marks were deducted from 
the ransom. 
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The bride, having received her portion, 40,000 marks, prepared 
to accompany her husband to Scotland in March, 1423. The 
Cardinal and the Earl of Somerset conducted James and his 
bride, with a splendid train of attendants, to the confines of the 
kingdom, leaving them at Berwick, where they were met, and 
eagerly received by the nobles of his country, who thronged to 
meet him, and esccrted him with great pomp and every demon- 
stration of joy to Edinburgh, where they were crowned on the 
22nd of May, 1423.* 

Though James reformed many abuses, made such excellent 
laws, and conducted himself with so much firmness and good 
policy, that even to this day the name of James the First 
of Scotland is yet held in reverence, still, one of the first 
acts of his reign was an unhappy one, for he brought to 
the block nearly every surviving member of the family of 
Albany, though it does not appear that his cousin Murdoch 
usurped his crown and authority as his uncle had done. Yet 
he, his two sons, Walter and Alexander, and his father-in- 
law, the Earl of Lennox, who was eighty years old, within a 
year of James’s return, were all beheaded on the Castle 
Hill, at Stirling. Joan often interceded, successfully, with 
her husband for criminals and traitors, and when, in 1427, 
Alexander, Lord of the Isles, was convicted of acts of hostility, 
and Archibald, Earl of Douglas, suspected of treason, they 
were pardoned by James when his dearly loved Queen begged 
for their lives. 

“If God grant me life,” James had said, on his return from 
captivity to wear the crown of his forefathers, “there shall be no 
spot in my realm where the key shall not keep the castle and 
the bracken bush the cow, even though I should lead the life of 
a dog to accomplish it.” 

These were brave words, but the young King had wild High- 
land robbers and disaffected nobles to contend with, and the 
battle was too much for one man to undertake. His subsequent 
proceedings were not of a popular kind. He was so firm and 
decided in his dealings with the people that they began to 
grumble, and looked upon him as a tyrant; moreover he sup- 
pressed an attempt to introduce the Lollards or Wickliffe heresy 
into his dominions, and allowed a Bohemian physician, one Peter 


* Some historians assert the coronation took place in May, 1424. 
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Crawar, who visited Scotland as a secret missionary of that 
faith, to be burnt. 

Despite all the dissensions in his kingdom, he was very happy, 
living in perfect amity with his beautiful wife, and when Queen 
Joan bore him a daughter, whom they named Marguerite, his 
cup of contentment was nearly full. It brimmed over when, 
on October 16th, 1430, at Stirling, Joan again became a 
mother, this time of twin boys, who received at their baptism 
the names of Alexander and James: Alexander died young, 
James succeeded his father. The King, seeking to gratify and 
conciliate his subjects, bestowed the honour of knighthood on a 
number of noble youths who were the playmates and com- 
panions in arms of his infant sons. 

But his efforts were not crowned with success, treachery and 
treason stalked abroad. He was of a totally different calibre 
from his nobles and courtiers. One of his biozraphers says of 
him: “Among the Scottish nobles, he appeared as a man 
among children; as a person adorned with all the accomplish- 
ments of civilization among a horde of savages; as some angel 
sent from Heaven on an errand of chastisement among the erring, 
refractory, astonished mortals whom he comes to punish.” This 
superiority, the result no doubt of his captivity in England, and 
the education he received there, won him many enemies among 
the chief nobles of his kingdom. 

The bitterest of these were undoubtedly his uncle, Walter, 
Earl of Athole, eldest son of King Robert by a second mar- 
riage, a cruel, licentious, unprincipled man, who, having been 
told by a necromancer whom he had consulted, after the fashion 
of a barbarous age, “that before his death he should be crowned 
amidst a concourse of people,’ and like his countryman, 
Macbeth, having his ambition roused by this prediction, was 
stimulated to commit a crime in order to gain the throne, and 
Sir Robert Greeme, brother to the Earl of Stratherne. 

Greme, a cadet of that family since ennobled under the 
title of Montrose, had been an adherent and supporter of the 
house of Albany, and regarded the conduct of the king towards 
them with angry feelings. James giving this man further cause 
of offence, by depriving his nephew of the Earldom inherited 
from his father, which James confiscated from a desire to crush 
its power, which was becoming excessive and dangerous, rather 
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than from any other cause, so enraged him that he resolved 
openly to brave the royal power. 

He proposed to go up to the king in Parliament and arrest 
him as a traitor to the state. The nobles consented to this cool 
proposition, and at the next meeting of the National Senate, 
he seized the sovereign roughly as he sat in his chair, exclaim- 
ing, “Sir, I arrest you in the name of all the estates of your 
realm, here now assembled ; for just as your liege’s people are 
bound and sworn to obey your Majesty, so are you sworn to 
govern your people rightly, and preserve them from all wrong. 
Is it not so?” Graeme added, turning in surprise to the nobles, 
who remained motionless, afraid of James when within ken of 
those keen blue eyes of his. The king, who was. tall, broad- 
shouldered and powerful, shook off his assailant, ordering him at 
once to be arrested as a traitor, and he was seized and led out 
of the hall, muttering as he went: “Unhappy is the fate of he 
who tries to serve the commonwealth.” James did not think it 
safe to put Graeme to death, but caused him to be forfaulted and 
banished. 


He retired to the Highlands and lost his wife and children 


after which he seems to have lived but for one thing—to glut his 
revenge upon James, and he sent a letter to the king, saying he 
would slay him at the first opportunity. 


‘** And word there came from Sir Robert Graeme 
To the king at Edinbro’ :— 
‘ No liege of mine thou art ; but I see 

From this‘day forth alone in thee, 
God’s creature, my mortal foe. 

Through thee are my wife and children lost, 
My heritage and lands ; 

And when my God shall show me a way, 

Thyself, my mortal foe, will I slay 
With these my proper hands.’ ” 


Joan was terribly alarmed for her husband’s safety after the 
receipt of this letter, and some of her fear seems to have com- 
municated itself to the king, for he put a sum equal to fifteen 
hundred English nobles on the traitor’s head, while the queen 
was ever on the alert to detect any plot for the assassination 
of her dearly-loved husband. 

In 1436, Queen Joan received information of a conspiracy 
formed against the life of James, who was then encamped with 
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his army before Roxburgh Castle, and ordering her palfrey, she 
mounted and rode off post-haste to warn him of his danger. 
Though deeply sensible of her warm attachment to him, and 
watchful care on his behalf, he yet hesitated to withdraw his 
troops as it was the fifteenth day of the siege, and he thought 
the castle would yield ere long. However, her pleadings pre- 
vailed. He quitted the siege of Roxburgh and set off with 
Joan to Perth to spend the Christmas carnival, for greater 
security at the monastery of Dominicans or Black Friars, which 
was just outside the town walls. 

As they rode thither, by the Firth of Forth, a gaunt figure 
rose up suddenly from behind some rocks, and stood at the 
king’s stirrup crying, “Go back! Go back!” 

“What is the meaning of this?” demanded James, looking 
down at her haggard face, and wild eyes. 

“Go back!” she said again, lifting her hand with a warning 
gesture. “ Know, King, that if you cross that water never more 
will you return alive.” 

At her words he remembered a prophecy that a King of 
Scotland should be killed that year. He eagerly questioned her 
as to whether she had news of the conspiracy, but she only 
caught his bridle-rein, and strove to turn his horse’s head in the 
direction whence he had come. Her words made a great 
impression on James, and he was hesitating what to do, when 
the Queen rode up looking terribly pale and agitated, and so 
trampling on his fears on her account he shook the old crone’s 
hand from his rein, and galloped on, crying out “ Forward.” His 
suite followed him, and the Queen was theonly one who looked back 
at the gaunt figure, outlined blackly against the red, angry sky. 

On the evening of the 20th of February 1437, James sat 
merry-making with his Queen and the Court, in the Dominicans’ 
monastery, little knowing what a deadly enemy was near him, 
in the person of Sir Robert Stewart, son of the Earl of Athole, 
who hoped soon, with the Greme’s aid, to be King of Scotland, 
in James’ place. While they sat there, the monarch singing one 
of his own charming ballads, there came a loud knocking with- 
out, and the usher came in to say that the old crone who had 
stopped them by the Firth of Forth was urgently begging to 
have speech with him. 

James, vexed at being interrupted in the middle of his song, 
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said angrily, “To-morrow, to-morrow.” Twice the usher came 
back, and twice more the King refused to see the one who might 
have saved him from the assassins’ daggers, and as the woman 
went forth into the furious wrack of the winter’s night her voice 
was heard above the storm wailing eerily, “Woe, woe! To- 
morrow I shall not see his face.” 

The Queen heard it and turned white with terror, and James, 
probably disturbed by the episode, called for the boidee-cup, 
which, in the middle ages was a signal that the feast was over, 
that the guests might depart, and soon he was left alone with 
the Queen and her bower-maidens. 

To soothe her fears he was holding her hand and whispering 
tenderly to her, when there rang out on the night air a blood- 
curdling shriek, and they knew it was the voice of the old crone 
who had warned the King against coming to Perth. A minute 
later there was a clash of arms in the courtyard below, and Joan, 
looking into her husband’s eyes, saw there reflected the horror 
that dilated her own. 

James looked round eagerly for a weapon, there was not one 
to be seen. 

“ Bolt the door,” he cried. 

But the bolts and bars, by the chamberlain’s treachery (Sir 
Robert Stewart) were gone. He glanced at the window, and 
tried to force the staunchions, but in vain! He was snared, like 
a bird in a net, escape seemed impossible,and heavy footsteps 
were coming nearer and nearer. 

At this critical moment, Catherine Douglas, one of Joan’s 
maidens, remembered that beneath the room ran the monastery 
vaults where the King might hide ; and seizing the tongs she put 
them in his hand, urging him to wrench up the plank, while the 
Queen knelt at his feet, with ashen face and trembling lips, half 
dead with fright. The horror of his impending fate gave him 
strength, for above the noise of clashing steel and the warring 
elements, he could hear the voice of his arch enemy, Sir Robert 
Greme, and wrenching up the board, with one passionate kiss 
pressed on his wife’s trembling lips, he forced himself through 
the aperture, and jumped into the vault beneath, while his page, 
Walter Straiton, defended the passage with his life, dying 
faithful to his king. But the plank had to be pressed back into 
its place and covered. 
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“The door,” cried the Queen breathlessly. “ Keep the door, 
if only for a moment.” 

Catherine Douglas rushed to the door, and without a moment’s 
hesitation, heroically slipped her bare arm into the bolt’s place 
and grasped the staple on the door-post. It stopped the inrush 
of murderers for the space of a moment, this bolt of flesh and 
bone, long enough for Joan to put back the board, and cover it 
with rushes, then it was snapped as the rough fellows forced the 
heavy door inwards, and brave Catherine Douglas fell to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

The conspirators rushed in, headed by the Graeme, and one 
ruffian wounded Joan in the breast with a bill, as he ordered her 
to tell where the King was. She stood erect, with a proud 
mien, though ghastly pale, and almost dead with fright, and 
never uttered a word, though the Highlander’s weapon was 
raised again to strike home to her heart. 

“Hold!” thundered Sir Robert, seizing the wretch’s arm. 
“We do not make war on women. It is the King we want.” 

Could he have looked into the future he would not have saved 
Joan’s life. 

Everywhere they searched, thrusting their swords and daggers 
into cushions and dark corners, but nowhere could they find 
the King, and at last, to Joan’s inexpressible relief, they rushed 
out of the room to search for him elsewhere. 

James remained quiet for a little while, and then foolishly 
called to the women to help him out, a most unwise proceeding, 
as the Grzme and his followers were still in the monastery and 
might return at any moment. 

However, the bower-maidens dragged up the plank, and the 
Queen stretched down her arm, but the King could not clasp 
her hand. The vault was too deep. Then she got the sheets 
and winding them round her arm let them down, and she and 
her maidens tried to pull him up. But James was a tall, heavy 
man, and at the fourth attempt, Elizabeth Douglas, sister to the 
heroic Catherine, was dragged through the aperture, and fell on 
the floor of the vault with great violence, not giving utterance 
to a sound, though, lest it should betray the whereabouts of the 
King. 

The conspirators heard the noise of the fall and hurried back 
to the room, this time accompanied by James’ cousin, Sir Robert 
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Stewart, the chamberlain, who knew of the vault beneath. The 
Greme examined the floor with a torch, and soon saw the 
marks of the tongs on the board. 

It was ripped up in a moment, despite Joan’s frantic efforts, 
who was again wounded in her endeavours to save her husband, 
and peering down Graeme spied the man for whose life he 
thirsted, and Elizabeth Douglas lying faint and bruised at his 
feet. 

“Here is the bride we have sought all the night,” he yelled 
with fierce joy, and his followers began hacking away at the 
boards to make the aperture larger. 

Sir John Hall was the first to swing himself into the pit with 
a huge knife in his hand, though the steady upward glance of 
the King’s clear blue eyes made the ruffians hesitate for a minute. 
James leapt upon him and dashed him to the ground, setting his 
heel on his chest. The next was Sir John’s brother, Sir Thomas 
Hall, and as he fell, the King seized him and flung him on top 
of his brother, holding them both by the throats, and trying to 
get their knives from them to defend himself. But he only 
gashed his hands with their keen weapons, and weakened himself 
for the final desperate struggle with the Graeme, who, dropping 
into the hole, confronted his enemy. 

The King’s heart failed him; brought to bay, defenceless and 
unarmed, as he saw the fierce, murderous light in the other’s 
eyes, and he muttered, “ Mercy.” 

“ Thou cruel tyrant,” cried his foe, “thou never hadst mercy 
on even those born of thy blood, nor of any others that came 
within thy danger ; therefore no mercy shalt thou have here!” 

“Then at least,’ said the King, with a tranquillity born of 
despair, “let me have a confessor for the good of my soul.” 

“Thou shalt have no other shrift this night,” thundered 
Greme, “than this sword,” and drawing back his arm, he 
plunged his sword into his victim’s body, and as he fell the two 
Halls struggled on to their knees, and hacked and hewed away 
at him, the King crying whilst he lived, again and again that he 
would give half his kingdom for his life. 

Grzme repented of his foul act when he saw his enemy lying 
at his feet bathed in blood, and would have held his hand. But 
the wretches watching through the aperture swore that unless 
he killed James, his own life should pay the penalty, so he went 

10 
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back to the butchery, and plunged his weapon repeatedly into 
the King’s body. There were sixteen wounds alone in his 
breast, and several more in other parts of his body. 

Just as the bloody work was finished, and James had drawn 
his last sigh, the monastery bells began to ring out on the night 
air, and the townsfolk and King’s retainers hastened to his aid, 
“too late to rescue, but in time perhaps to avenge.” The 
murderers got off then to the Highlands. But the Queen’s 
vengeance was swift and deadly, and moreover everyone was 
eager that the assassins should be captured, for, after his death, it 
soon became apparent how dear James had rendered himself to 
his subjects. 

When the mangled body was brought up from the vault, Joan 
had it washed and embalmed, and swore a terrible oath, that it 
should not be buried until every one of his murderers had 
suffered a horrible death. 

Though gentle and amiable by nature there was no room in 
Joan’s stricken heart for mercy towards her husband-lover’s 
murderers. Her troops scoured the mountain fastnesses, and in 
less than a month all those chiefly concerned in the tragedy of 
February 20th were prisoners. Graeme, Stewart, and the Earl 
of Athole were taken with their accomplices to Edinburgh to 
undergo punishment. 

The Earl fulfilled the prediction which led him to his fate, and 
horribly expiated his crime. His sufferings were, with diabolical 
ingenuity and that refinement of cruelty which the savages of 
America used to exercise on their victims, protracted for three 
successive days. On the first he was stripped naked and 
dragged backwards and forwards through the different streets 
of the town at the horses’ tails; on the second his bones were 
disjointed by an engine fixed on a cart, then he was elevated on 
a scaffold resembling a throne, a crown of iron, heated red-hot, 
was fixed on his head with the following inscription, “ Zhe king 
of all traitors.” On the third, for marvellous to relate he was 
not yet dead, he was disembowelled, beheaded, and his corpse 
yet warm and quivering with life, was quartered, and the parts 
were sent to be exposed in the four principal towns of the 
kingdom. Robert Stewart, who was only the Earl’s tool, was 
simply hanged and quartered, though some say his flesh was 
torn from his body by red-hot jpincers before the hanging. As 
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for Graeme, who had been the actual perpetrator of the regi- 
cidal deed, he was still more cruelly tortured even than Athole, 
his doom being too horrible for words, and his son was put to 
death before his eyes, while he was enduring nameless tortures. 

Barbarous acts, even for a barbarous age ! 

James I. was interred at Perth, in the Charter-house he had 
founded, and it is said that when the last of his assassins had 
expiated his crime, before the King was buried, Joan went down, 
leant on-his bier, and in the words of the poet Rossetti : 


‘* Thrice three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. 
And then she said—‘ My King, they are dead !’ 
And she knelt on the chapel floor, 
And whispered low, with a strange, proud smile, 
‘ James, James, they suffered more !’ 
And ‘ Oh, James !’ she said—‘ My James !? she said, 
‘ Alas, for the woeful thing, 
That a poet true and a friend of man, 
In desperate days of bale and ban, 
Should needs be born a King !’” 


James left one son, a child of six years, who succeeded to the 


throne of Scotland as James II. after his father’s cruel murder, 
and was under the care of Sir William Crichton, of Crichton, 
while Sir Alexander Livingstone, of Calendar, was Regent of 
the kingdom. 

Joan’s son was killed at the age of thirty, after a reign of 
four-and-twenty years, while superintending arrangements at 
the siege of Roxburgh, a place he was as eager as his father 
had been to win back from the English, who had possessed it 
since the unfortunate wars with Edward I. One of the rude 
engines they then used by the way of field-artillery, burst in 
going off, and a fragment striking the King on the thigh, caused 
a fearful wound, from which he bled to death in a very short 
time. 

James I. and Joan also had six daughters, four of whom 
married different continental sovereigns, so that at the present 
day their blood is found in almost every royal family in Europe. 
Their eldest child, the Princess Marguerite, had a most unhappy 
fate ; she married the Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XI. 
a cruel, cold-hearted, crafty prince,and being, unfortunately for 
her, as it turned out, gifted with her father’s taste for literature, 

10* 
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she abandoned and neglected almost every duty for the com- 
position of poetry. Such an enthusiast was she, that she would 
not take the trouble to attire herself properly, indulging in 
poetical reveries, and appearing in a perpetual state of déshabille. 

Her enthusiasm, moreover, led her to kiss the lips of a Court 

, poet, as he lay asleep (Pierre Gringoire, if I mistake not), telling 
her courtiers that she did so in honour of the mouth that had 
given utterance to so many fine things. She excited con- 
siderable scandal by this and other queer and unqueenly acts, 
finally dying of chagrin at the calumnies propagated against 
her, at the early age of twenty-two. Joan, some little time after 
her husband’s death, became jealous of Sir William Crichton, 
who still held the office of Chancellor, as he had in James I.’s 
reign, and the influence he had over the young king, her son, 
who resided with him at the Castle of Edinburgh. So she made 
herself an agent in an intrigue to transfer James II. from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, from the tuition and care of Crichton to 
her own, and that of Sir Alexander Livingstone. 

She went to Edinburgh ostensibly to visit her son, and was 
received courteously by the Chancellor. Butshe soon so gained 
upon the affections of her boy, that she got him to agree to 
accompany her secretly to Stirling. Joan pretended she was 
going to make a pilgrimage to the White Kirk of Brechin, to 
get to which she had to sail across the Firth of Forth, and 
obtained the Chancellor’s permission to convey to Leith, some 
trunks, containing clothes and other necessaries for her journey. 
Into one of these trunks young James willingly crept, at the 
Queen-Mother’s desire, and thus concealed, he was carried from 
the Castle with her, when she left, conducted to Leith, there 
taken on board a vessel which Livingstone sent there, and he 
and Joan had sailed half way up the Firth to Stirling before 
Crichton was aware of his flight, and great was his chagrin when 
he found that he had been outwitted by a woman. 

Livingstone was ready to receive them at Stirling with great 
pomp and pageantry, which no doubt was pleasing to the boy- 
king, who was caressed and flattered to the top of his bent, 
while Joan’s maternal affection and cleverness were loudly ex- 
tolled, and Crichton was declared a rebel, and had to vacate 
Edinburgh Castle when it was surrounded by the Queen- 
Mother’s troops. However, later on, Livingstone and Crichton 
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made up their quarrel and acted in unison, chiefly, it would — 
appear, because Joan married again. Her second husband was 
James Stewart, |called the Black Knight, son of the Lord of 
Lorne, whom she sought to raise to an authority in the state 
for which he was not fitted. This gave umbrage.to the nobles 
and lords in office, and after much dissension and bitter strife, 
it ended in the “Black Knight” being imprisoned, and the 
young King being restored to the wise Crichton’s charge. 
Reviewing the life and character of Joan Beaufort, one cannot 
but wonder that she married a second time, for she appears to 
have been so deeply attached to the King, so bound up in his 
life, that at his death—*“ All seemed turned to winter of life-long 
grief.” And one pictures her in sable garments, and sad seclu- 
sion, praying for the hour to arrive when she might rejoin her 
lost lord, never to part from him again. 

By the “Black Knight” she had one son, who afterwards, 
curiously enough, bore the title of one of her first husband’s 
murderers, that of Earl of Athole. 

Joan died in the year 1446, and was buried at Perth, near the 


remains of the King, in the Charter-house. 
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Tregarthon of the Red hand. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


Author of “THE NEw DUCHESS,” “DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA,” 
“A FATAL PASSION,” etc., etc. 


‘Oh God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake, 
Again, again with dizzy brain, 
The human life I take! 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake.” 


PART I. 
HusH ! 

That sound makes me shiver—it makes my flesh creep— 
my blood grows chill, and my heart quakes with poltroon fear. 
Yet it is only the sea and the wind whispering together. The 
sea murmurs the dread secret that has been locked in its bosom. 
The wind moans over the record of human crime. The moon 
pales and shrinks behind a black cloud in shame, and the stars, 
aye, even the bright stars, grow dim with tears. They are 
traitors, every one of them, for they have broken faith with a 
human soul. They are giving voice to this cruel, pitiless world. 
They are blazoning forth from north to south, and from east to 
' west, that I—Hugo Tregarthon—am a murderer—that I— 
killed. 

Let the angels weep—let the devils mock. What care I 
after all if foul tongues are unloosed? Here in this palatial 
abode, monarch of all I survey, I sit day after day. No lip is 
near to upbraid me, no hand is by to be uplifted in either blame 
or—praise. 

Can I ask more of Fate than this ? 

My regal chamber is warmed by a single glint of starlight 
that slants down through the sky-high window, slants down 
straight and steadily on my brain, making it hot and heavy, 
while that horrid, horrid dream haunts me. 

‘6 Again, again, with dizzy brain, 
The human life I take, 


And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake.” 
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Sleeping or waking, the dream comes. I writhe in its deadly 
coils, I wrestle with its giant force. : 

It is all in vain! It tracks me like a wild beast. It is 
always before me, startling, vivid, and my gaze grows rivetted 
on my accursed right hand. I see the fatal blood-red line 
running across my palm, and I know that it is zot a dream— 
that it is a horrible, horrible, reality. I know that the doom 
of the Tregarthons is over me—the doom that makes a 
Tregarthon in every hundred years a murderer—branded with 
a blood-red line across his palm. 

Thank God! Thank God! With me the curse ends. The 
race of Tregarthon will be extinct at my death; the name of 
Tregarthon will be blotted out from the earth. 

Four walls, grim and green with age and damp, surround me. 
A pallet-bed bears my weary limbs, and on a rush-bottomed 
chair I sit, proud as an emperor on his dais, brooding over a 
past that is torture, on a future that is a blank, on a present that 
is—Well! Well 

Vive la Bagatelle! The star-gleam burns a hole in my brain, 
the whispering wind and waters amuse me, and I laugh them 
to scorn—mighty as they are—far mightier than my poor wits, 
I managed to cheat them, for my tongue has already revealed 
my secret to human ears, the secret which they, the elements, 
have broken now. 

How that star fevers my pulse—sends the life-blood curd- 
ling through my veins, making me feel as if my heart were 
dead. I know its yellow gleam so well, the pale sickly yellow 
gleam that fell from the purple heavens down—down—just 
where it lay. It kissed the dreadful livid cheek and the lips 
that shorn of their scarlet, had grown black, black as my own 
soul ! 

That murmuring water can never wash my soul white again. 
That moaning wind carries the story of my crime from pole 
to pole, and men shun me—women hide their fair white faces 
from me, because I—killed—them—because I sent two human 
souls headlong into Eternity; but I shall see one of those 
souls again—with demons assisting at the tryst—and she and I 
the maddest, fiercest, merriest, demons of them all! 

Let me try and remember how it all was. A cloud has hidden 
that yellow star, and I feel cooler, calmer, and the years—one 
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thousand years it seems to me—since I stood at my mother's 
knee—white-souled, innocent of sin, come to me by snatches. 
Great Heaven, how often have I cursed the hour of my birth 
and wearied Heaven to take back the life it gave? How often 
have I prayed for the sleep that has no awaking—that brings no 
dream of joy or woe—only rest—ineffable rest ! 

With the fiends of remorse and vengeance tracking my steps 
each hour, Death would be a priceless boon. 

But with the refined mockery of fate, those who are happy 
and blest die long before their time, while wretches like myself 
linger on and on, with a foretaste of the torture that awaits us 
beyond the grave. 

It was within the stately walls of Tregarthon I first opened 
my eyes on this world. Tregarthon had been the home of my 
forefathers for many generations, and was built by a Hugo 
Tregarthon, who was knighted for a series of gallant services 
rendered to Edward I., to whom he was a devoted vassal. He 
fell, pierced to the heart, in the thickest of the fight between the 
forces of Aymer de Valence and Robert Bruce, and was found 
on the field of battle with the English standard clasped to his 
breast ; and I—Hugo Tregarthon, his noble descendant—shall 
die more gloriously still !—die with the hangman’s knot round my 
neck, and with a crowd of human faces eagerly watching my 
last throes. I hear their approving shouts now! I hear them 
always, sleeping or waking—but—dare I tell ?—the walls have 
ears so I'll whisper it—J/ shall cheat everyone yet /—I shall 
meet Azreal with no prying human eyes to mark the dread 
struggle, and when the myrmidons of justice come to fetch me 
to the gallows, they will find me—dead /—dead to this world— 
hurrah !—but, great Heavens, what of the next ? 

Tregarthon had been built on the site of an old monastery, 
and was chilling and repelling in aspect. The great square 
turrets that crowned the wings looked hard against the sky, the 
little diamond panes were prisonlike, the blackened facade 
gloomy, and there was a huge hatchment over the chief portal 
that never seemed to come down. An avenue of old trees led 
up to the castle,and even in midsummer long dark shadows 
slanted down from them, Altogether, the house of the Tre- 
garthons was grey and grim, and the Tregarthons, of whom I 
am a scion, were a queer race. 
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They were brimful of pride and pomp, pride of pedigree, 
pride of overflowing coffers that had come to them, not by 
honest labour or keen intellect, but by right of lords of the soil 
for many thousand acres. Pride, by which Lucifer fell was the 
ruling passion of their breasts—the besetting sin of the family 
—a fulsome, uncompromising, narrow-minded pride, that 
descended from father to son as natural an heirloom as Tre- 
garthon itself. 

I inherited this pride too, till I fell from my high estate to the 
level of the hangman’s prey, till I doffed my purple and fine 
linen for the jail-bird’s garb. 

My father—thank God, he is dead—was a fit head for Tre- 
garthon. A tall man, straight as a poplar, stately as one of his 
own oaks, with eyes as clear and keen as an eagle’s, and hair like 
spun silver. Dressed in black velvet, with priceless point for 
collar and ruffle, to the last of his days, he looked as if he had 
just stepped out of one of the old moth-eaten frames in the 
great picture gallery. 

Reserved to moroseness, hard as adamant, he never unbent 
and rarely smiled. Everyone feared him, and nobody loved 
him ; and I, his only son, ated him! Not an approving glance 
can my memory recall ; the echo of his slow step on the stair 
sent me shrinking back in a white tremor. Boy as I was, I had 
a brave spirit for most things, but I quaked at sight of him. I 
used often to wonder, after the fashion of curious children, what 
he could be thinking of, and try to make out a history in his 
cold, impassive face, but no light ever broke through the pro- 
found gloom of his countenance, and yet it was hardly soft 
enough to denotesorrow. It was rather the gloom of embittered 
life, of a spirit soured by the world. 

My mother died when I was thirteen years old. I remember 
that I regarded her with a sort of religious adoration and admi- 
ration, just as one would regard a saint or admire a splendid 
piece of statuary, that one dared not approach or touch without 
permission. 

Every morn and night I received a kiss from lips so 
scarlet, so lovely, but so strangely cold, lips that mechanically 
touched my brow, but never uttered a loving word to the only 
child God had given her. 

Mrs. Tregarthon was no Saxon beauty, with coral and opal 
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tints, and azure eyes. Her cheek was almost as dusky as an 
Oriental woman’s, but rich with the exquisitely glowing roses of 
the South. Her eyes were immense, and dark as midnight, and 
heavy black tresses crowned her imperial brow. Her form was 
grand and stately, and like Semiramis, she seemed born to 
rule the world; but she was a miserable woman. Scorn and 
weariness of life and its hollow joys sat on her features, and her 
heart was dead to all things. It was buried in the grave of a 
first and passionate love. My mother was partly Spanish, and 
the intense fervour of her nature had been freely lavished on a 
young Hidalgo, whom she believed to be devoted to her till 
bitterly awakened to his falsity by his marriage with her 
younger sister. 

But in spite of his having ruined her life and her faith in 
mankind, she loved him madly, with a love that she could not 
take back. 

Three months after her marriage with Hugo Tregarthon, she 
knelt by her first lover’s dying bed, and swore to cherish his 
child, whose birth had cost its mother’s life. 

To save Estella La Pinta from being homeless and friendless, 
Mrs. Tregarthon took her to her arms, and so it was that this 
Estella—the curse of my life—became an inmate of my home. 

Even as a boy, I loathed her, for she had smiles and kisses 
from my mother, while I, flesh of her flesh, was put aside to 
make room for the offspring of the man whom she had idolised. 

One day silence and gloom reigned over Tregarthon, for its 
mistress lay at death’s door. 

I crept away to a corner of the grounds, to be by myself. I 
wanted to realise my mother in death, when she would be in the 
dreadful dark mausoleum where Tregarthons had slept for 
generations. I wanted—with the morbid cravings inherent in 
my nature—to picture her glowing cheeks white as marble, her 
lovely, star-like eyes with their fire quenched, and above all I 
wanted to realise her red lips set and rigid with the curling 
scorn gone from them. 

The next day Mrs. Tregarthon died, and in a very little while 
her strange beauty passed out of everyone’s memory. Only I 
remembered her, and in spite of her lack of love for me, my 
heart ached with a sense of desolation. It seemed to me as if I 
had lost everything. 
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PART II. 


JUST two years after, Hugo Tregarthon brought home another 
bride. This time his choice had fallen on the tocherless 
daughter of a Scotchman. The second Mrs. Tregarthon was a 
complete contrast to the first one, not only in person, but in 
character. She was small and fragile, with the blue eyes and 
golden hair of the North, and she was meek and shy. 

She had an orphan niece called Doris, who was five years 
younger than myself, while Estella La Pinta was five years older 
than me. A greater contrast than these two girls could hardly 
have existed. 

Estella so tall and proud, with flashing glance, and the pale, 
olive skin of Spain, handsome and imperial, but strong, self- 
reliant, hard. Doris, with soft, turquoise eyes, fair, floating hair, 
her form slender, her soul pure as an angel’s, 

As the years grew on I loved Doris, loved her with that 
passionate, craving love that is cruel and terrible in its intensity. 
Another man loved her too. 

One Juan Gonsales, a Spaniard and a kinsman of Estella’s. A 
man crafty, plausible and clever, who had ingratiated himself 
with my father, and was a frequent visitor at the Castle ; a man, 
the power of whose glance exercised a strange and irresistible 
influence over me. I hated him from the first moment I looked 
upon him, yet his proximity seemed to paralyse my movements 
or urge me on to action according to his will. With his eyes 
fixed on me, he could drive me to anything. Ay, even as he 
drove me to what I am now! 

It was evident that Doris was the one woman in the world to 
him, but though, with the softness of her nature, she rested 
passive under his devotion, it was easy to see that she did not 
reciprocate his passion, for at times she would shrink away 
trembling from his bold, ardent look, filled with all the fire of 
his nation, and pale at his merest touch. 

Yet I--fool, dolt, madman—was deceived into thinking that 
she cared for Juan Gonsales! I loved her, as I have said, loved 
her with the fierce hungry love of a wild beast, jealous, un- 
reasoning ; a love so mad, that I knew I would rather slay her 
than let her go out my life. . 
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One day, when the sun shone and flooded the earth with 
untold beauty, Doris and I met in a spot where none were by to 
look or listen. It must have been the subtle spell, born of the 
August hour, that made me forget suspicion, and jealousy, and 
doubt, and fear in the glamour of my darling’s fair face. 

“Doris,” I said, “I love you! My heart lies at your feet. 
Will you take it into your keeping? Doris, will you be my 
wife?” 

Her sweet blue eyes were uplifted to me for a moment, then 
the meek, white lids drooped, but not before I had caught the 
glance. SolI clasped her in my arms in a frenzy of happiness, 
that made my brain whirl and my heart beat to suffocation. 
Doris was mine. My own! This was the refrain of my life all 
through the succeeding days, while Gonsales was absent, and 
Doris and I were left alone in our earthly paradise. 

Save by Estella. 

She never lost sight of us for long. Like a wild beast she 
was ever on our track. She never spoke much, but her great 
black eyes flashed and scintillated like steel when they rested on 
my Love and me. Casual watchers might have read hatred in 
Estella’s glance; but with the instinct that always lives in 
human nature, I knew that there was no hatred for me in that 
demoniac glance. I knewthat Estella La Pinta loved me—loved 
me with a fierce and cruel passion that works more evil than hate. 

I shunned her. The very knowledge of her love seemed like 
treason to my worship of Doris. And it was perhaps my un- 
concealed avoidance of her that fanned the flame in her breast 
to greater fury. 

Right away towards the beach there was an artificial cutting 
through a huge rock, with an archway of century old trees 
above. It was like the cloisters of some ancient monastery. 
The stones were cool and pleasant to the tread, and on either 
side bunches of feathery ferns nodded their heads in the soft 
summer wind. 

It was here that the gruesome drama of my life had its 
prelude. 

In this isolated spot I met Estella alone face to face, for the 
first time since I had won my Doris. 

She did not start at our meeting, and I might have known it 
was planned by her. 
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“T wish to speak to you,” she said, in a formal tone; her 
voice was hard as wood, and in the weird gloaming her features 
looked as if hewn in stone. 

“Speak on! You have not wished me joy yet, Estella!” 

“Joy!” 

She hissed out the word mockingly, with a sneer on her 
mouth, and a flash in her eyes. She grew pale as death and 
staggered, and on the spur of the moment I put out my hand 
towards her. 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t dave to touch me!” she almost 
shouted. 

I stared at her aghast. 

“ Joy !—I have not wished you joy, you say! No! nor will 
I. You believe Doris loves you!” 

“Thank God—I do!” I answered, solemnly. She broke into 
a shrill laugh. 

“Fool!” she muttered. “Fool to believe it! Doris belongs 
to my cousin, Gonsales—were she ten times your wife she would 
never forget him—or the kisses he has implanted on her lips.” 

“You lie!” burst from me. 

Shaking with rage, I caught her arm and flung her away 
violently, but she only showed her resentment by a steady look 
into my face. 

“T do zof lie,” she said, in a low, concentrated voice. 

“ Doris does not love me, you say, why then is she going to 
marry me?” I asked, huskily. 

“Why did her aunt wed your father? Was it for love— 
think you ?—or was it to become mistress of Tregarthon? I 
tell you—Doris belongs, heart and soul and body to Juan 
Gonsales. A fit wife she is for a Tregarthon !” 

I shrank from her horrible words. 

My darling—my white-souled darling! It was death to hear 
her maligned like this, yet, the fell fiend Jealousy rioted through 
my veins and for a moment I felt that I could murder Doris, 
rather than know that she was false and—worse! 

“You lie!” I shouted again, and blind with frenzy, I struck 
Estella—struck her with such force that she lay prone at my 
feet. Even there, she lifted up her eyes to me with yearning 
and deprecation in them—a pathetic reproach that made me feel 
mean and cowardly as I turned away. 
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PART III. 
ESTELLA did not lie! 

On the’ following morning, Juan Gonsales returned, and I saw 
him and Estella whispering together in the picture gallery. I 
shuddered as I caught the man’s glance. Again it had the 
power to make my heart quake and my limbs tremble, and I 
felt so dizzy that, shutting my eyes, I paused a moment at the 
door. 

“Don’t bein haste to go away !” Gonsales’ hard, rasping voice 
said close to my ear, “I wish to congratulate you on your 
conquest ; pity that it should be over second-hand goods!” It 
came like a shot—these words—and with delirious fury I 
threw myself on him and clutched his throat with both hands. 

“Take your grasp off,’ he said, almost in a whisper, and 
against my will my hands fell down nervelessly, while a strong 
shiver ran over my frame, and my teeth chattered, and I knew 
that it was not fear of the man, but an awful influence at work, 
that reduced me to this state. 

“ Are you determined to marry Doris Graham even if she 
loves me ?” he asked quietly. 

“T am,” [ answered doggedly. 

“We will see,” he said, with a loud laugh, and with that laugh 
sounding on my ears I went back to my own room, and double 
locking the door—I flung myself down on the floor—I felt weak 
—helpless—prostrate. It was growing late when I rose and 
went to my window. The stars were coming out, one by one, 
and a young moon was holding up a pale beacon in the purple 
sky, and I saw—great heavens! Doris creeping—creeping— 
noiselessly, stealthily—like a guilty thing as she was—towards 
the laurel grove. 

My sweet, fair-faced Doris whom I had deemed so pure and 
good. 

Through the fast gathering shadows I followed her as she 
went on and on—down the sylvan path, at the end of which was 
an old “ wishing well,” a picturesque weird-like object it looked 
in the deepening gloom. 

Doris stooped over and gazed intently down at the water. 

I stood a few paces off, behind a clump of willows and 
watched her. 
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Gonsales had only returned a few hours, and, of course she 
was waiting for him. 

Ten thousand devils tore at my heart strings—my brain 
whirled—my blood boiled to fever heat ; I had but one thought, 
one overwhelming desire. It was that Gonsales should never 
desecrate again, by glance or touch, the girl I loved, the girl who 
I had believed was pure as snow, as chaste as a star. 

As I stood, a devil came to me, the Devil of—Murder. 

This girl, almost a child in years, who had clasped my neck 
with her fair, white arms and given me back my kisses, was 
nothing but a light o’ love—a traitress! 

“You have the chance of killing her now—do it!” a voice 
whispered hoarsely—I knew it was Gonsales who spoke— 
Gonsales, the evil spirit of my life. In atrice I was behind 
Doris, and catching her in my arms, I flung her down—down, 
hurled her into eternity ! 

Then I stood by the well—stood as if turned into stone, 
gazing down into the black depths, just for one more glint of 
the golden hair that had bestrewed my breast. All my senses 
seemed paralysed—save the sense of hearing. 

The still small voice of Conscience was murmuring in my ear 


‘« Thou shalt do no murder.” 


But I knew I was not responsible for killing the only thing I 
loved in all the world. It was Gonsales who had wrought the 
crime. I had been but the miserable agent of a demon. I 
dropped on my knees by Doris’s tomb. I had the hardihood to 
pray that Heaven would forgive me—/forvgive me! The wretch 
whose hand was polluted with—murder. 

Well! Well! even the Recording Angel must have laughed as 
he bore my prayer on high. I can’t remember more about this, 
the most accursed hour of my life. 

Ten days passed by—then Doris was found—I didnot look 
upon her—thank God—thank God—or I should have gone 
raving mad. No one suspected Gonsales or me. They knew 
both he and I had loved her. 

For three months I dragged through existence—somehow. 

Then Estella tracked my footsteps once more. She would not 
leave me alone. 

She loved me—no need for her to tell me so,I read her 
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passion in her great black eyes, in the tremor of her lips at my 
approach. But my heart was dead to all women since the night 
that Doris died. 

But what Estella could not win by love she won through fear. 

“ Hugo, let us walk down to the ‘ Wishing Well,” she asked 
carelessly one day. 

“No; no!” I cried hastily, and in spite of me my voice 
shook. 

Estella looked me straight in the face. On er features there 
was meaning—a ¢errible meaning. 

“You are afraid to go there, I believe,” she said, “do you think 
you will see the wraith of a murdered woman ?” 

Then I knew—that she—funew / 

“Hugo! a wife may not bea witness against her husband,” 
she whispered, in a low, sepulchral tone. “ Marry me, and your 
secret will be safe for evermore.” 

My heart stood still with dread—my knees knocked together. 
I was not a coward, but my spirit quailed at the hangman’s 
knot. 

“T will marry you if you wish—Estella !” 


She twined her arms round me and kissed me madly. 

“Hugo!” she cried, in a loud, exultant voice. “I have you 
now! And I love you so, that to reach you I would have waded 
through a river of human blood!” 

I let her shower down caresses—I listened to her burning 
words, but I shuddered at her clasp—and I loatned her. 


PART IV. 


ESTELLA and I were married—but I could not love her. With 
my passionate heart lavishing every memory on Doris I hated 
the very sight of the woman who was my wife. 

She began to reproach me for my coldness after a little while. 
She said that when her glance sought mine, it met with no 
return. When her hand clung to mine it had no responsive 
pressure. 

“Hugo! Hugo! You shall love me in spite of all!” she 
muttered through her set teeth. 

“In spite of what?” I asked carelessly, for her want of calm 
and rest wearied me. 
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“In spite of what would make you hate me! That is—if 
you do not hate me already !” she flashed angrily. 

“T believe I do!” 

The words broke from me involuntarily. I had no desire to 
irritate or wound her, though she was far from my heart. 

She started up from her favourite seat—a low ottoman at my 
feet. 

Facing me, she flung back her coal-black hair, and glared at 
me like a tigress—her hands clenched tightly together, the 
veins were swollen and purple on her temples. 

“You delieve you hate me!” she cried fiercely. “You shall 
know that you do! and that in spite of that hate you are mine 
—mine only till death! Poor little Doris cannot take you from 
me now! Nowomancan! For you are my husband—Hugo— 
bound to me by bonds you cannot break. No Tregarthon broke 
a vow, and you are too proud to be the first Tregarthon to do 
so! You believe you hate me, do you? Now, Hugo, now, 
when I have got you—when Doris cannot be your wife—I tell 
you that I saw you fling her into the well—lI tell you that you 
were mad to do it, for she loved you all the while she hated 
Gonsales! Poor little fool—she went to the old well—but not 
to keep tryst with him. She went to ‘wish’ that the man she 
really cared for would be faithful to her till death—and he paid 
her back in full for the love she bore him by—shall I say the 
words, Hugo ?” 

I stood as if stunned. My heart seemed frozen within me. 
All I remembered was that Doris loved me—that my hands 
were dyed scarlet with my darling’s life blood. 

“Juan Gonsales knew that Doris loved you and that if she 
lived she would become your wife. Sooner than see her that, 
he preferred to sce her die! He hated you, for you were his 
rival—and he would have revealed his knowledge of your crime 
but I bribed him to be silent, and to leave England. Hugo! 
now that you are safe—safe! that no tongue but mine can 
bring you to justice, can you not forget the past in which Doris 
lived, and learn to love me? Hugo!” and she threw herself 
down on her knees before me, “when you know how utterly 
I am yours—that you are the only man I have ever loved—that 
I would die for you if you willed it—will not your heart soften 
—will you not give mea little place in it, and let me, by dint 

II 
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of devotion, win you heart and soul by-and bye. Don’t harden 
yourself against me—but, Hugo, remember that the love of a 
living, adoring woman is ten times better than an unreal, sickly 
romance about a dead girl!” 

I threw a horror-stricken glance at her, and strode out of the 
house. How I loathed her, for after all it was her work that I 
killed Doris. 

Life was a scourge after this—no hour of it was free from the 
woman whom I had married, and whom I hated with a deadly 
hatred. In her mad, unreasoning jealousy, and suspicious spirit 
she tracked me, haunted me like an evil spirit, until the very air 
seemed to grow hot and heavy in her presence. 

All day I had borne the burden, but when the night shadows 
came trailing down in black bars across the earth—I crept out. 
The fragrance of the pines swept over me—the cool air touched 
my throbbing temples—the solitude was a blessed boon. I 
went through the laurel grove, down the sylvan path that led to 
the old Wishing Well. I wanted to be alone in the place where 
I had seen Doris for the last time. 

Then from a clump of willows—the very clump where I had 
hidden that fatal evening—a tall figure, garbed all in white, 
emerged. 

My wife would not leave me alone! 

I hurried on, through the wood, towards the silvery beach, 
upon which the waves dashed themselves with the impotent 
wrath that filled my heart. My blood seethed in my veins—my 
brain whirled, and a fell purpose was in my breast, though I 
hardly defined it myself. 

It was there—a devil driving me on and on—a devil whom I 
had known before! 

I was no more able to resist him than I could have stemmed 
the waters of a mighty flood. My cheeks burned—my hands 
were feverish and restless. 

Estella walked beside me — her face was whiter than her 
dress — her mouth was cruel — her eyes glittered with an 
uncanny light, and taunting words, like whip-cords, dropped 
from her lips—words that drove me to her destruction—and 
my own. 

I see it all again! the picture painted in vivid colour—blood 
red—is always before me. Nothing can erase it from my mind, 
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and time seems to make it still more indelible—but was it not 
the work of a master hand—the work of a Devil ? 

Estella drove me to it by her mocking smile, her stinging 
irony—her jealousy of the dead—a jealousy cruel as the grave. 

I put out my hands helplessly—groping like a blind man at 
vacancy. I tried—Heaven knows—I tried to keep my restless 
fingers quiet—but I could not. 

1—could—not ! 

Suddenly I clutched her in the desperate clutch of a madman. 
‘Even then defiant and insolent, she lifted up her eyes to mine, 
and she—smiled. 

That hateful, mocking smile was the crowning insult. 

Round her slim throat my fingers wreathed and tizhtened. 
The horrible devil within me laughed out then with a shrill 
triumphant laugh that must have reached the sky and told of 
my deed. 

Estella did not even struggle. 

My grip was too sudden—too hard. Ina second I let go of 
her, and she dropped to the earth with a dull thud, her face 
upturned to mine. 

I stood spellbound for the space of one minute, then the 
awful fascination of that white face impelled me to stoop lower 
and lower. I crouched down beside her, and stared at the 
swollen lips. The mocking smile that still lingered on them, 
mesmerised me into a dreadful trance. I gazed at them with an 
intense horror, that mingled with a wild fiendish delight. I was 
free! at last—at last! Free as the birds of the air ! the creature 
who had won me through fear, the creature whose foul 
tongue had brought Doris her death fiat, was dead. She 
lay before me cold and white. Her pulses stilled—slander 
hushed for ever on her mouth. She lay under the watchful but 
silent stars, a senseless terrible thing. 

“Hurrah !” I shouted again and again like a maniac, and the 
wind howled an echo, and the waters moaned over my crime ; 
but a deadly fear crept over me. Suppose some human eye 
had been witness. Suppose my deed had raised up a barrier 
between me and Doris; for surely the hangman's knot would 
lie between me and my white-souled love for ever and ever. 

I lifted Estella in my shuddering arms and hid her behind a 
rocky ledge. Then, when midnight came and all the world 

11* 
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was asleep, and no sound was nigh save the great beating 
heart of nature, I stole down to the beach and digging a grave 
in the sand, I buried my wife deep—deep—but not so deep 
that I could forget her. Night and day her dead form lay 
beside me, sat beside me, until I could bear it no longer. So 
I went and told them what I had done, and guided them to 
where she was. 

They were good and gentle to me, because they deemed me 
mad. But I am not mad! My brain burns when the star falls on 
it, but when the night is dark, dark as my own soul, I sleep 
and dream of Doris. 

Doris, whom I loved and sent to her death, and who was 
carried away by her sister spirits to Heaven. A gulf of blood—- 
Estella’s blood—lies between us now,that neither Doris nor I 
can span. 

What is that sound? I know! It is the sound of human 
feet—they have found out that I am zo¢t mad—that Hugo 
Tregarthon killed two women, the woman he loved, and the 
woman he hated. 


Something seems to steal round my neck, steals just as my 
fingers stole round the neck of my wife. It seems to grip— 
closer—closer—it is! it is !—— 

Oh! God, have mercy on my soul ! 













SWEET FEA. 


Sweet Pea. 
By PENFOUND CRAWFORD. 


PART I. 


‘*On tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white.” 
‘A VICTORIA CROSS RACE? How exciting!” 

It was Mrs. Peabody who spoke, looking up with enquiring 
eyes at a man who was a very giant by contrast. 

“Does it strike you that way, Rosie?” queried Tom, her 
husband. He had brought his bride direct from England, to 
take up an appointment at Simla, which would keep him there 
all the year round, unless— since doubt lurks in everything 
human—some unprecedented necessity compelled his descent. 

“Who's that sweet little rosebud?” demanded the Rajah 
Selim Belardhar, whose dress and accent were ultra “ Europe.” 

“That’s what everyone wants to know.” . 

The last speaker was the centre of a knot of men; for it was 
Lord Fitz-Frederick, the meteor of all Annandale meetings. 
And this was one of the most popular Gymkarnahs. for the 
season. He drawled in his speech and smilingly showed his 
perfect teeth. 

“What’s that great, surly fellow, Parched Pea, as you call 
him, got to say to her?” His Highness’s gaze was rivetted on 
the new beauty. 

“She is his Sweet Pea, don’t you know?” informed the Hon, 
Augustus Slingsby, a g/obe-trotter, who was on a visit with his 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

“Got her on the list, Gus? I know you have a soubriquet 
for every woman on the Hill,” laughed his athletic lordship, 
vaulting on to the bare back of a flashy-looking pony that 
instantly gave a buck which dispersed the bystanders. 

“T’ll lay ten to one that brute will land you on your head.” 

“Arrah! What’s a broken head to an Irishman? By Jove!” 
he broke off, as his eyes roved to the gay groups of ladies, “the 
Rajah’s getting introduced, and-——” 
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The signal for the competitors to advance put a stop to any- 
thing further. Lord Fitz-Frederick, the faintest of zephyrs filling 
his pale blue jacket, went forward at a bound. 

The idea of this Victoria Cross Race was to rescue a lady in 
distress, and, carrying her over various hazardous jumps, bear her 
safely to the winning post. The lady in question being of course 
a lay figure. 

Annandale is beautiful! A verdant plateau, girt on every 
side by hills. Opposite the (by courtesy) Grand Stand they 
curve artistically, and are clothed from hase to summit with 
magnificent cedars and the green-blue deodar whose hues change 
with the sun. Already the shadows are lengthening. 

Rosie watched the sensational race with breathless attention. 
Her eyes were as admiringly intent on the plucky little ponies 
as they skimmed the ground, or their gay-coloured jockeys lifted 
them over a fence, as the Rajah’s were on her unconscious face. 
That was what mesmerised men’s eyes. Not her beauty ; there 
were many beautiful women in Simla. Her fascination lay in 
the absence of affectation. Gus also worshipped, stretched on 
the ground at her feet with his back to the course. Since the 
sun began to decline, Tom had brought Ro-ie to some chairs near 
the railings. : 

A shout of general satisfaction rent the air as Lord Fitz- 
Frederick bore the rescued lady home, a neck ahead of the next 
competitor. 

“TI must go and congratulate Fitz,” delared Gus; “ain’t he a 
plucky rider now, Mrs. Peabody ?” 

But the Rajah was talking on one side, and Tom was urging 
it was time to go, on the other, so she did not hear him. Gus 
dejectedly turned on his heel. However, he determined to be 
ready to start with the Peabodys on their homeward ride, and it 
would be strange if he could not win a few words from her then! 
So he shook off dull care, and humming 


‘* Where shall I meet her my queen, my queen ?” 


sauntered up to the winner of the race, and slapped him on the 
back with a burst of enthusiastic approval as to “the neat way 
he had manipulated his fences,” etc. 

“ Ah, now would ye, me bhoy?” grinned his Lordship, “did 
I not see you with your face to the quality and your back to the 
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people, or rather, the course? Perhaps ‘twas in her eyes you 
saw it all?” 

Gus looked sheepish. If his brother the Earl had packed him 
off to the East, because he was so crammed with mischief it 
seemed advisable he should have the world for schoolmaster, it 
was not mischief held him silent now. 

“Nothing to be ashamed of .. .” Then Lord Fitz 
laughed half cynically, “Gus, you anny dog . . . in love 

and for the first time 

“T am not,” denied Gus firily. “ When I fall in love it won’t be 
with a married woman. I admire the Sweet Pea, but . . .” 

“Well, call it what you like—I only meant platonic, of course! 
There she is on her pony . . . the Rajah is shouting for his. 
Cut him out,as you are an Englishman!” 

That ride was bewildering to Rosie. Now and again the 
vicissitudes of the winding paths (dangerously narrow in parts), 
or some reckless equestrian tearing past, obliged Tom to fall 
behind. Then the Rajah or Gus would take his place before he 
could regain it. When they emerged on the Choura Maidan, 
the four advanced abreast until they reached Gorton Castle, 


when the unusual sound of wheels startled the ponies. At sight 
of the Vice-regal carriage, with its scarlet-liveried servants, 
Rosie’s bolted, tearing up the hill towards the Government Post 
and Telegraph Offices. 

“Clatter! Clatter! Clap! Clap! Clap!” rapped the galloping 
hoofs. 


A stout woman on whom they were gaining rapidly, remained 
oblivious of danger. Like Falstaff, she “tarded the ground” at 
every step, as she toiled up the ascent; possibly the exertion 
made her deaf. The pace had knocked the breath out of Rosie’s 
slender frame, and she had no voice to warn her. 

“Oh lor! oh lor! oh lor!” she cried hoarsely, as the pony, 
brushing roughly against her shoulder, sent her staggering to 
the wooden palings which fortunately protected the road from 
the cud. 

At the sound of such dolorous exclamations, the pony stopped 
with the same abruptness he had started off. 

“Tam so sorry!” panted Rosie. 

“Q—o—oh !” the woman gasped, her short breath coming in 
puffs. “I shall be all right presently, Miss. But it’s unfortunate 
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it should have happened ¢o me . . . especially zowas I am 
on my way to a lady where I shall require all my fortitude to 
bear up,” she spoke mysteriously and clipped her words. 

“ May I ask your name?” 

“Lor, ye don’t know me! ah, maybe you will . . . . all 
the ladies know me, and send to enquire into my engagements 
months ahead of the auspicious event . . . . that’s when 
things can be calculated upon comfortable-like. Ah, here comes 
your good gentleman, Miss, leastwise Ma’am. My name is 
Peabody. I am better now .. . . do not trouble about 
me any more .. . . ahem! until you want me ° 
ahem ! when I shall be pleased, I am sure.” So saying, she was 
about to turn away, but instead, took a step or two nearer, and 
added impressively, “ Peabody, Myrtle Cottage, remember,” then, 
with an insinuating smile that was meant to convey volumes, she 
left Rosie and took the road leading to the lower bazaar as Tom 
came up. 

“ How very funny, Tom, the woman this wicked Prince,’—and 
she flourished her whip about the pony’s ears—“ jostled against 
is called Peabody. She’s the oddest creature! Fancy coming 
across anyone with your name, I thought it so comical you 
must have the monopoly.” 

That night Rosie Peabody, or the Sweet Pea, was the topic of 
conversation in all the fashionable haunts of Simla. Forthwith 
the Peabodys were inundated with callers and invitations. It 
seemed to Tom that his bride was swallowed up by the admiring 
crowd that thronged them everywhere. There were times when 
he regretted her beauty, regretted that he had obtained this 
long-coveted appointment at Simla, regretted—no, he never 
regretted his marriage. How he loved her! He could not fail 
to recognise that the love-light in her eyes shone for him 
alone. The ingenuous candour in their depths remained 
intact. 

“ And, by-and-bye,” thus he consoled himself, “these empty- 
headed mashers will all go down the Hill, and we shall be 
comparatively alone on these heights, she and I!” 

Tom hugged the thought. Counting on a phantom future. 
It is a difficult lesson to learn that only the present is ours! 

Sometimes Tom’s great loving heart was tried ; but when the 
venom of an envious tongue was dropped into his ear his habit 
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was to glare at the mischief-maker until she subsided into 
abashed silence. 

One night, or rather in the small hours of the morning, when 
guests were leaving the New Club after a ball, Lord Fitz- 
Frederick found Gus leaning against a pillar of the verandah 
shaking with laughter. 

“What’s the joke?” 

“Oh, it’s good—it’s prime, Fitz!” Gus’s mirth was half- 
choking him. 

Fitz waited. 

“There they go. . . . I’ve a good mind to follow 
there'll be arow . . . .  there’s razors flying in the air.” 

The fitful light from the nearly exhausted candles in the 
Chinese lanterns that decorated the flight of'steps, discovered 
Tom, Rosie, and the Rajah as they descended. 

“They are all re-christened,” whispered Gus, “one of those 
harpies who are so furiously jealous of the Szeet Pea, says to 
the husband : 

“* Sweet Pea was an innocent name, was it not? Simla has a 
new one for Mrs. Peabody . . . . they call her Desdemona 
because she is always shadowed by a dusky Othello.’ 

“«You are very sharp, Madam, says he, in an awful voice. 

“It’s no use pricking a rhinoceros with a pin,’ she snapped. 

“T thought he would have struck her ; as that was impossible 
he walked deliberately away. 

“* Pachydermatous !’ Madame hisses to the ice she has to 
finish alone.” 

Meanwhile, the Rajah was drawing the white fox fur rug 
more snugly round Rosie as she sat in her rickshaw. It wasa 
pleasure to linger over. Tom looked impatiently round when he 
was in the saddle and, ignoring his Highness, shouted to the 
jhampanees, They proceeded at a perilous pace to the Elysium 
Hotel, where they were for the present located. 

“Tom,” began Rosie when they entered their pretty sitting- 
room, “what is the matter? Why were you so rude to the 
Rajah?” 

“The Rajah be——” 

Rosie gave a cry, putting her fingers to her ears. 

“Don’t! or I shall begin to believe the horrid people who say 
you have a bad temper !” 
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“Humph! it’s not half a-bad thing to be credited with . 
makes people careful how they bother one!” 

“Tom, how can you? I think you have a lovely temper!” 
and her glance emphasized this expression of belief. 

He took the small rosebud face between his hands. 

“So you will find,’ he said tremulously,“. . . . so long 
as your white soul is reflected in those crystal depths,” gazing 
earnestly down into hers with his own eyes suffused with tears. 

“JT do not understand,” she murmured, vaguely troubled. 

“That you never may,” he prayed below his breath, lightly 
toying with her shining hair. “You will never be a grass 
widow,” he asserted aloud, “so I do not know why I should feel 
as I do to-night. I am afraid of the Bogze-man/” and with an 
attempt at a laugh he whistled softly that catching refrain. 

Nevertheless, the uncanny feeling had so fastened on him that 
even in his sleep a great gulf, that gradually widened, seemed to 
separate him from the delicate blossom he so sapiently screened. 

In the morning the blow fell. Before they were awake the 
order came for Tom to proceed with the utmost despatch to 
Calcutta, and from thence to some remote place on the river 
Hoogley. The reason of this unprecedented command was a 
State secret with which we have no concern. 

Tom, whose brave soul contained no grain of selfishness, bade 
his weeping wife fulfil every engagement. His heart was full. 
He thought of Rajah Selim, of Gus, and there were others. 

“If I speak of these men now her manner will be constrained 
when she meets them,” he reflected. So in a last farewell he 
said simply: “I trust you.” 

“Tom, Tom, when shall you come back ?” 

What if they had known Tom should never come back? 

have recognised who it was that he should thrust 
Senin his path in the struggle to reach her, then surely other 
feelings would have mingled in that sorrowful farewell. 


PART II. 


Two months passed. The Simla season was drawing to a close. 

One evening, when the sun was setting in wondrous glory, 
Rosie sat in the verandah, gowned in something soft and white 
that assimilated well with the pale pink background of 
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hydrangeas. Exhaustion had robbed her of all colour. 
Presently she was startled by the sound of a heavy footfall 
and the Rajah stood before her. 

“T am fortunate to find you at home,” he began, taking her 
hand, “ I could not make your servant hear, so I took the liberty 
of coming up.” 

“ He is bringing tea.” 

“May Istay. . . . Iam not disturbing you?” he asked, 
mentally admiring the pale tints of the tad/eau. 

“T shall be glad if you will,” with alacrity. 

“Those are the first kind words she has given me,” he 
thought, overjoyed. Not knowing that the Sweet Pea had a 
reason for desiring the protection of his presence—anyone’s ! 

Conversation did not flow easily. The Rajah’s glance 
wandered to the enormous hydrangeas in green tubs—his own 
gift. 

“Yes,” said Rosie, observing this, “it was very good of you 
to lend them to me—but, had you not better send for them 
now? The season is nearly over.” 

“ They were not lent,”—significantly—* they were given, and I 
was flattered to think they were accepted . . . . you will 
not turn out my poor flowers ?” 

“Not if you really wish them to remain. We shall be turned 
out ourselves soon. The hotel closes.” 

“It is terrible to think the end of all things is so near,” his 
large, dark eyes gazed dreamily over the hill sides to the fertile 
duns ; crops of millet ran like scarlet ribands down the slopes, 
heralding the hour of harvest, and the brilliant colouring of the 
Virginian creeper festooning the trees enriched the scene that 
glowed beneath the sun’s last effort. “Must I too go into 
shadowland?” The Rajah used the simile suggested by Nature. 
“See how dismal the valleys look that the sun has already left.” 

“For goodness sake don’t talk nonsense!” impatiently. “I 
am sick of maudlin sentimentality.” 

He turned, and found her eyes luminous with tears she would 
not allow to fall. 

“You are not well. . . . You have been annoyed this 
afternoon. I know Slingsby was riding with you. . . . Did 
he bore you?” 

“ Awfully.” Her previously pale face flamed. 
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“ Presumptuous fool! Those very young men require to be 
kept in their place. . . . Heis given to flirting,and . .” 

“If anyone dared . .. . ,” her eyes flashed as she 
iterated incisively, “dared to flirt with me, my husband would 
murder him!” 

Inwardly the Rajah smiled. The wise man who sees a hole 
puts his foot on it, the fool points it out. So his Highness made 
a sophistic speech, and did not allude to the leagues that lay 
between the Hoogley and the Himalayas. 

“With a man of such splendid physique to protect you, you 
cannot fail to feel safe.” The strong, white teeth gleamed in his 
square jaw. 

The arrival of tea made a diversion, and Rosie gazed round 
expectantly. 

“You have someone coming to tea?” with suspicious 
jealousy. 

“Mr. Slingsby.” 

"a 4 ee ~ 2 

“Oh, don’t begin again. . . . Drink this.” She handed 
him a dainty cup. “And tell me more about Calcutta.” 


“T will,’ he acquiesced, “and we will forget that a Slingsby 
exists, that anyone exists except—ourselves. What it is to be 
in Elysium !” 

“JT live in any thing but an Elysium with Tom away,” sighed 
Rosie, her eyes on the darkening hills. “ I wonder when he will 
come back . . . . if he does not come soon, I'll go to 
him !” 


“ Yes, come to Calcutta and surprise him.” 

“Tom says he will soon be at Chinsurah. . . . That’s 
near Calcutta, is it not ?” 

“Quite close . . . . picturesque spot on the Hoogley. 
You pass Barrackpore, where the Viceroy has a beautiful place. 
There’s a grand joke against Lord Fitz-Frederick regarding one 
of the Viceregal expeditions there. They went to pass a few 
days—I think from Friday to Monday. On their return, they 
found their escort awaiting their arrival at the Calcutta station, 
but no carriages. So their Excellencies and their suite had to 
drive in ¢ékka gharris, accompanied by the escort. Lord Fitz- 
Frederick had been so engrossed about some races that he had 
forgotten to issue the requisite order.” 
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Rosie laughed, but defended. 

I do not care what he forgets, or what he remembers. Lord 
Fitz-Frederick has been, is, and ever will be, one of the most 
charming and popular men that ever set foot in Asia.” 

Then Rajah Selim glided on to the subject she had suggested 
—Calcutta. He described that noble city so graphically that 
the palaces seemed to rise before her, to stir with the busy life or 
glow with the gaieties he depicted. 

“T should love to be there!” And the Szweet Pea looked 
ndeed 

‘* On tip-toe for a flight.” 

“You must come. When anything special happens I shall 
let you know. I shall prepare for the reception of a Queen! 
We will surprise the husband ! ” 

Rosie shook her head as she dismissed him. She had mis- 
givings as to whether Tom would appreciate this surprise. 

That evening the Szeet Pea dined with an old friend of 
Tom’s. The only other guests were Gus and the lady who had 
angered Tom at the Club Ball. Tom had not repeated her 
words anent the Rajah, so Rosie did not recognize her as an 
enemy ; and feeling more at home in that house than in any 
other in Simla, she was specially bright and natural. 

It was half-past ten o’clock, the Round Game was over, and 
she was showing a card trick, when her pleasure received a 
check. 

“You do not affect to be disconsolate, Mrs. Peabody,” sneered 
the jealous one, yielding to the dictates of her inborn acidity at 
the continued sound of Rosie’s childish merriment. 

Rosie stopped laughing, too astonished at the unprovoked 
attack to reply. 

“There is someone, I am sure, you will miss when “e goes 
down the Hill,” she pursued, with a nod that was meant to be 
telling. “1 hear that his Highness is always in Elysium !” 

“Ts he indeed?” interposed Gus. “ Pray who does he go to 
see? It cannot be Mrs. Peabody, because she is always out.” 

Rosie left her seat with flushed face and throbbing heart. The 
hour admitted of her saying “ Good-night.” This she did and 
departed unescorted. She had not proceeded far, however, when 
Gus overtook her on his pony—an animal perfectly trained to 
walk by the side of a rickshaw. 
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“ Mrs, Peabody, may I walk by your side a little way?” very 
humbly. “Iam miserable . . . . because I annoyed you 
this afternoon. . . . Not that I really said anything that 
even your husband would mind if youtold himand . .. .” 

“IT tell Tom everything. If . . . . ,” she went on, a 
suspicious quiver in her sweet voice, “anybody tells Tom any- 
thing that I have not already told Tom, it . . . . it will be 
untrue, for I have told him everything!” 

“Don’t mind that horrid woman, Mrs. Peabody 
she’s the bitterest- ne sees d—— (I beg your pardon)! out. 
She’s quite upset you.” 

“You and she between you,” plucking up spirit. “Why did 
you not return to tea?” 

“When I left you, my pony went so lame I had to get off 
and walk. It was late when I got back, but I did start again. 
I got about as far as we are now, when I met the Rajah . . .” 

“He told you [ had gone to dress?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Peabody,” in a tone of half-indignant pain, “if I 
did say what I should not have said, why need you have told 
that great black beast?” 

“ Mr. Slingsby !” ° 

“T cannot help it—I hate him. He called me to account just 
as if he had the right. . . . Oh!” cried Gus wildly, “I could 
scarcely keep from springing at him!” 

“How I wish that Tom would come back. . . . You 
make me so miserable.” 

Just before they reached the hotel he ordered the jhampanees 
to stop. 

“Do not be miserable,” his boyish tones imbued with serious- 
ness. “I will not make a row, because your name might get 
mixed up init. I will find my own way of turning the tables on 
his Darkness. Only,” he hesitated ; it seemed to him that he had 
not felt how really young he was until now, when he wanted to 
warn this woman whom he esteemed while he adored ; “ I should 
be very glad if you would not receive his Highness again while 
youarealone . . . . he goes down in a few days. Forgive 
me, if I say to you just what I would to my own sister.” His 
voice trembled. 

“TI thank you,” said Rosie, touched by such kind thought 
“and soshall Tom. I .. . . Iwill take your advice.” 
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But she knew she should miss the Rajah, who talked so well ; 
and then his invitation to Calcutta, to meet Tom and stay in a 
palace . . . . to have the reception of a Queen! 

“It’s a horrid world!” she sighed, when she was alone. 
“ What harm was there in any of it? However, I suppose that 
dear boy knows. I wonder how he will turn the tables on the 
Rajah!” 


Never before had Calcutta been so gay. One viceroy was to 
depart, another to arrive. Every house was crowded with 
guests. At the palace of the Rajah Selim Belardhar some 
English ladies were being sumptuously entertained. Little did 
they imagine that they were there to facilitate the advent of 
the Sweet Pea. The Rajah had already written to invite Rosie, 
when he discovered that the city was to be wonderfully illumin- 
ated and there would not be time for her to come after she 
had received the letter. He must telegraph. As he was on the 
point of starting for the races, he did so, requesting his servant 
to send the reply to the course. 

That was not an auspicious day for Rajah Selim ; the two 
horses he had entered were beaten. He made rash bets and 
lost. Rich as the Rajah was, he did not like to lose his money. 

“What does it matter?” he smiled, believing himself un- 
observed, “to-morrow I shall again look upon that angel face ; 
the very thought that my roof will shelter her is heaven.” 

But his enraptured countenance was under surveillance. Gus 
Slingsby had his eye on him. When the anxiously expected 
telegram was put into his hand, Gus’s quick eyes read it as soon 
as his own. 


“Cannot come until you send me Rs.200.—Peabody.” 


Quite mystified, his Highness read and read again. Not so 
Gus. Hewent into such convulsions of merriment that he found 
it most difficult to keep quiet. Rajah Selim was perplexed. 

“What does it matter so that she comes?” he exclaimed, 
half aloud, and forthwith hurried away to see there was no loss 
of time in the transmission of the sum specified. 

That done, the hours seemed to go siowly as cartwheels. 
The ladies could do nothing to rouse him. He had no thought, 
no idea, save that in a very few hours she, the Sweet Pea, would 
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adorn his palace with her radiant beauty. The more he dwelt 
upon this the more extravagant grew his delight. By degrees the 
laggard hours melted away. Half an hour before the train was 
due he was driven to the station. But, seeing many carriages 
about, he ordered the servant to drive on for twenty minutes. 
He was too full of happy expectancy for conversation. He 
hoped there would not be many people looking on when he 
welcomed her! It wasa pity that she could not be veiled and 
conveyed direct from the railway carriage to his own in a 
doohli. He reflected on the indelicate publicity of the lives of 
Englishwomen! And this brought him again to the station. 

Rajah Selim failed to notice the unusual number of men he 
knew collected on the platform, for he scarcely reached it when 
the train swept in. He actually trembled with eagerness. 
Someone else was trembling also. Gus was about to urn the 
tables ! 

With vigorous puffs and a last stentorian snort, the engine 
pulled up. The Szeet Pea, more dainty, if possible, than ever, 
was among the first to set foot on the platform. His Highness 
almost springs to her side, when a burly form interposes—it is 
Tom, her husband! Before anything further takes place, a 
woman addresses the Rajah in fat, unctuous tones. 

“Pardon, your Highness, I am come, and now will you tell 
me where I am to find the dear lady ?” 

A vacant stare was the only reply she received. Gus drew 
near, he had driven down with Tom. The latter was about to 
lead Rosie away when his Highness found his voice. 

“Colonel, am I to have the honour of receiving you as well as 
Mrs. Peabody ? ” 

Gus chuckled. Things were coming to a head. 

“Don’t know what you mean,” said Tom, bluntly. 

“T have a suite of apartments ready for Mrs. Peabody, and I 
shall be only toohappy ... .” 

Here two voices broke in. One, sweet but vibrating with 
nervousness and surprise, the other, shrill and commanding 
attention. 

“A suite of apartments for me, your Highness ?” 

“Then the lady who I am to attend is in the palace.” 

“For goodness’ sake take this lunatic away.” 

Two policeman salaamed and stepped forward. 
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“You accepted my invitation—telegraphed you would come 
if I sent you Rs.200!” cried the Rajah, looking straight at the 
Sweet Pea. Hewas too mastered by passion to consider his 
words. 

Tom's furious retort was drowned in the cries of the insistent 
woman. In spite of the police she rushed at the Rajah, tele- 
gram in hand. 

“TI got yer telegram, here tis! and you sent me the Rs.200, 
or I could not have come. And I hope I have not been made 
a fool of, for time’s money to the likes of me—and I thought 
there was some blessed baby a-coming into the world in sucha 
hurry there was no time to write so you was forced to wire. 
And if you’ve gone and made a mistake, why you will have to 
pay the fees all the same. I can occupy the suite of apart- 
ments,” here the words that rolled off her tongue with such won- 
drous velocity were broken by a curtesy to the Sweet Pea, “As 
you, madam, do not want ’em.” 

The group of fashionables whom curiosity had attracted to 
the platform, formed an admiring circle. It was some ambiguous 
words dropped at the club by Gus that had brought them 
there. 

“Show me the infernal telegram,” roared the maddened Rajah. 
He tore it from her hand. 

“Why,” exclaimed Rosie, attentively regarding this ponderous 
person for the first time, “ you are the woman I nearly knocked 
over on the Choura Maidan, returning from Annandale.” 

“Yes, madam, and you asked me my name, and I told you 
it;was Peabody.” 

“If your Highness telegraphed to Mrs. Peabody, this might 
account for the mistake.” 

“If it had been a mistake,” cried the Rajah, now more 
furious, “but this has been an infamous trick. See, it is 
addressed : 

“Mrs. PEABODY, 
“Myrtle Cottage, 
“Simla.” 


Everyone strove to see the form. Passion gained entire 
possession of the Rajah. His speech grew more and more 
violent, quite unintelligible. He glared on the Mrs. Peabody, 

12 
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whom he had not expected, until she “shook in her shoes !” 
Had she been in those far-away lands where his power was 
paramount, decapitation would have taken place in that moment. 
Suddenly the Rajah, fixing his wild eyes on Rosie, cried half 
scornfully : 

“If you did not come in answer to my telegram, what 
brought you ?” 

“My wife came by my request,” struck in Tom, sternly. 

“Who presumed .. . . presumed,” the angry man 
glared around, “to put A/yrtle Cottage on my telegram ?” 

No response beyond a suppressed titter. 

“T'll find out,” he swore, “and have the fool punished for his 
pains.” 

Tom had already led Rosie away. On observing this, he 
walked off without one word to the men around, oblivious that 
this latter-day Sarah Gamp wobbled in his rear ! 

The little crowd of onlookers gave a relieved groan. Such 
tremendous wrath held them breathless. Then with ever- 
recurring laughter, as this very funny episode grew more delicious 
when analyzed, they dispersed to spread the fable. 

“Will you dine with us at the Great Eastern Hotel?” asked 
Tom, catching Gus as he was jumping into Lord Fitz’s buggy. 

So Gus indeed turned the tables. He dined with the Sweet 
Pea and Tom : betrayed his Highness into a ridiculous situation, 
damaging alike to pride and pocket—since Nurse Peabody’s 
charges were heavy. And, while it was an open secret who 
placed : 

MYRTLE COTTAGE, 


on that strange telegram, Gus was too near a connection of the 
newly installed Viceroy for even a powerful Rajah to punish 
with impunity. 

When Rosie found herself once more within the shelter of 


Tom’s arms, she wept with joy. 

“Hush, my blossom, my Sweet Pea,’ his fingers toying with 
her shining curls, “we are together. Is that enough? or—do 
you sigh for the Palace and its Prince ?” 

For answer her sweet voice sang softly : 


‘‘?Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble ¢here’s no place like home!” 
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faces in the fire. 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was Christmas Eve, and it was snowing. It had been snow- 
ing hard for several days; the ground was covered with a thick 
white carpet. Christmas had come with an icy grasp—genial, 
if icy, to the rich—but to the poor how terrible was the touch 
of chill winter. Thousands of the lower classes had died, were 
dying. Famished, scantily clothed, in their wretched fireless 
homes ¢/zy could not see the advantage of the keen frost which 
froze the rivers and lakes inches deep, and only felt chilled to 
the marrow, and thought nothing of the skating. They saw no 
good, no beauty in the fast-falling snow, which damped their 
wretched rags, and pelted sharply on their unprotected heads. 
In the country it was different. There it lay in stainless, un- 
trodden purity over hill and dale. Each leaf had a ring of rime, 
each twig a coating of ice. The blue sky and the faint sun- 
beams shedding a golden light over the colourless landscape, 
added to the undeniable beauty of the scene. But in London 
there was no charm, no beauty in the miry, slushy streets. 
Everything and every place looked dirty and dingy. Only 
here and there a patch of snow on a housetop retained its 
pristine whiteness, and by contrast threw a greater gloom over 
its surroundings. Nowhere, however, was the general slush and 
mire so repulsive and unlovely as in Mercer’s Court, St. Giles’. 
The numerous pedestrians who hurried to and fro along its 
narrow, uneven pavement, had trodden the snow into a sort of 
mash, thickly studded with outer leaves of vegetables, straw, 
rags, old shoes, rims of long-discarded hats, bones, and valueless 
refuse of all sorts, until it had become of an indescribable colour, 
which by no means conduced to the handsome appearance of 
the place. All the houses in Mercer’s Court were wretched, and 
only inhabited by the poorest people, but undoubtedly the most 
uninviting-looking one was that known as “Barlow's Lodging 
House.” 

It was a four-storied house with an attic at top, of particularly 
dilapidated appearance. Nearly every window - pane was 
cracked and thickly encrusted with dust; those that were not 

12° 
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cracked were broken, and the great gaps in them replaced by 
brown paper pasted on, or rags stuffed through the holes, to 
keep out the ever-intruding, ever-unwelcome air. The door was 
partly off the hinges and required considerable force to push it 
back ; the steps that led up to it were broken and uneven, and 
there was a general air of collapse about the building, which 
suggested the idea that at any moment it might fall and bury 
its inhabitants in the ruins. 

Towards this wretched abode of misery, a child was wending 
its way on that chill, Christmas eve. A little girl about nine 
years old, with long flaxen hair and blue eyes and a face which 
hunger and want had been powerless to rob entirely of its 
delicate beauty. On she went steadily, through the driving 
snow, holding her thin shawl round her shoulders with one hand 
and grasping a loaf of bread tightly with the other. On, till 
she reached “ Barlow’s.” After a struggle with the door, she 
managed to force it open, and entering, leant against the wall, 
breathless from exertion. 

“Can’t ye shut the door?” exclaimed a rough voice, and a low 
fellow of repulsive aspect appeared from a room opposite. 
“Can't ye, I say, or be ye too foine a lady to do even that 
much ?” and with a ferocious gesture he approached the child. 

With an effort she flung to the door, and silently passed on 
up the steep stairs to the attic. There, on a miserable pallet- 
bed, a man lay stretched, evidently desperately ill. 

“Daddy, Daddy,” cried the child, as she sprang to his side, 
“I’ve got the bread. See, I have got the bread.” 

“My darling!” he replied, folding his arms feebly round her. 
“But you are wet, my little one, you are wet. Oh! Heaven,” 
he groaned, “ to think I must ilie here helpless, and send you 
out in such weather.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Daddy,” replied the little woman cheerily. 
“T’ll soon dry the shawl.” 

And rising, she unpinned the wretched rag from her shoulders, 
and spreading it over the back of the only chair the room 
boasted, placed it befcre the grate, where a handful of coals 
burnt in a corner, emitting little warmth. 

’“ And now you must have some bread,” she went on, seizing 
a huge knife and slicing away at the loaf. 
Silently the sick man took the bread his little daughter gave 
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him, and tried to eat a mouthful ; but he found it impossible to 
swallow ; his throat was swollen and painful. 

“OQ, God! O God! I can’t eat,” he moaned, burying his face 
in his hands and sobbing. “Is the end near?” 

“Don’t cry, Daddy. Don’t cry,” said the child, dropping on 
her knees beside him, and stroking his cheek with her soft hand. 
“You'll be better soon, and able to eat the soup Mrs. Turner 
promised to bring. Don’t cry.” 

“It is not for myself, darling, I regret that the end is near,” 
he answered, fondling the hands that caressed him so tenderly. 
“It is for you. The thought that I must leave you alone in this 
great world, which is so hard and pitiless to the friendless and 
poor, causes me unbearable anguish.” And the wretched man 
burst into another fit of weeping which brought on the cough 
that had racked his frame for months past, and which left him 
weak and barely alive, with blood-stained froth on his lips and a 
wild look of mute agony in his eyes. 

The child was frightened at the dreadful struggles of her 
unfortunate father and crept silently to the hearth, crouching 
over the dying embers and watching the figure on the bed 
intently, with awe-stricken eyes. She was too young to under- 
stand his agony and distress, and what he meant when he 
spoke of leaving her. 

She knew not that the dread Angel of Death was at hand, 
and would soon take from her the orfly being in the whole world 
who really cared for and cherished her. 

For a long time she remained in the same position, staring at 
the pallet-bed; the sick man had ceased struggling and cough- 
ing, and lay motionless, save for the laboured breath which came 
with such difficulty. 

A quarter of an hour passed—half-an-hour ; the child got 
tired of remaining quiet, and crept softly to the curtainless 
window, looking out over the snow-covered housetops. 

The attic door opened as she stood there, and a rough-looking 
woman came in, holding in her hand a small basin of steaming 
soup ; a woman whose face, despite its low commonality, bore a 
certain look of good-humour and kindliness. 

“Here’s some soup for ye, Blanche; come, take a sup,” she 
said, approaching the child. 

“No. No, give it to father. He wants it more than I.” 
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“Does he?” replied the woman, casting a half-contemptuous 
glance at the dying man. .“ Been bad again?” 

“Yes,” murmured the little girl, timidly. “I’ve been so 
frightened.” 

“Were ye, dearie? He can’t hurt ye. I'll see if he'll take 
some.” And going to the bed, she held the basin to his lips. 

He raised himself slightly, leaning on his elbow, and tried to 
speak, but words would not come; he made a sign of refusal 
with his hand, and then fell back on the bundle of rags that 
served him for a pillow. 

“He won't take it,” said the woman, with supreme indifference, 
placing the bowl on the table, and sopping bread in it for the child. 

The unfortunate occupant of the “top back attic,” at 
“Barlow’s” was not a favourite with the denizens of Mercer’s 
Court. There was something wild and uncanny in his eyes, they 
said. (Those large violet eyes that Hubert Oldham had been so 
proud of twenty years ago.) Then, despite his threadbare 
clothes, there was an air of gentility and refinement about him, 
of which they greatly disapproved. Though wth them, they 
saw he was not of them, and they hated (as only democrats can 
hate) this gentleman, whom poverty had driven to dwell in their 
midst, and called him, in derision, “ The Duke.” 

But it was different with the “Duke’s” daughter. Almost 
everyone had a kind word, a sweetmeat, or a piece of greasy, 
indigestible cake (of the kind which is generally patronized and 
approved by the dwellers of St. Giles’ and such like places) for 
little Blanche Oldham. The father had, for some months -past, 
been starving to death by inches, the child had been saved by 
the charity of the neighbours, especially that of Mrs. Turner, who 
having been denied the pains and joys of maternity, longed 
desperately for a child, her own or somebody eelse’s, she 
didn’t much mind. But she wanted something to pet and 
care for in her own rough way, and, being able to make more 
than enough to support herself, charing, she had determined to 
adopt little Blanche, on her father’s death, which she saw would 
be at no very distant period. She refrained from acquainting 
the “ Duke” with her charitable intentions, fearing that some of 
his friends among the “quality” might appear to claim the 
child she coveted, if her designs were known. 

“Come dearie, and drink it up,” said Mrs. Turner, after a time. 
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The result of her efforts being a very uninviting looking mess of 
sop. “I'll pop in again bime’ by when I done my washin’ and see 
how you're getting on,” and with a great deal of unnecessary noise, 
the good woman clattered out of the room, down to her domain 
in the lower regions. 

The child ate the soup greedily, and then knelt again before 
the fire, feeding the flickering, uncertain flame with shavings and 
sticks from an old broken-down hat-box placed beside the grate. 
Presently she felt sleepy. In a half-dreamy way she stole across 
the room to the bed, where her father lay so still, so silent. 

“ Daddy, I’m tired,” murmured the child half fearfully. 

The sick man feebly opened his arms, the little girl crept close 
to him, and leaning her head on his breast, dropped at once into 
a sound sleep. 

Darkness was beginning to creep over the great metropolis, 
the neighbouring clocks had, some time past, struck four. 

A bitter sense of de:olation and loneliness came over the 
dying man. He seemed alone—quite alone in the world, save 
for the little creature who nestled in his breast. Looking at her 
his thoughts flew back nine years, to the time of her birth. It 
was just then, when Blanche (the only child that blessed his 
union with sweet Margaret Hepburn) was born, that he lost his 
place at the bank where he was cashier,and from that time his 
troubles commenced and went on increasing and increasing until 
it had come to this—that he was dying from consumption and 
starvation in a garret in that refuge for miserable poverty— 
Mercer’s Court! 

He recalled the five years that followed his dismissal from the 
bank, when he had struggled on bravely; poor, ’tis true but 
upheld and strengthened for the struggle by the faithful, tender 
love of the woman he idolized. Then he thought of the time 
when she had drooped and sickened, her delicately nurtured 
frame, unable to bear the hardships she had to endure, and how, 
when he saw her fading before his eyes, he had trampled on his 
pride and written to that stern, elder brother, who had turned 
him out so pitilessly from the old Devonshire homestead, when 
he won for his wife the woman they both loved. Reuben 
had never answered that letter, and Margaret had died from 
want of nourishment—died, despite her husband’s frantic prayers 
to Heaven for her life. 
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After she died, he hardly knew how time passed. He was 
weary—weary unto death, and but for the sake of their child, 
who looked at him with /ev eyes, he would have ended a life so 
full of misery. 

He had loved his wife with no common love, and it pierced 
his very soul with anguish to see her child in want, to hear its 
piteous cries for food and warmth and he powerless to give her 
either. He found it so hard—so terribly hard, to get anything to 
do or any assistance in the vast city that teems with wealth. He 
was willing to work, and work hard, but he was unfitted for 
manual labour, yet he never lost an opportunity of earning even 
a penny, it bought so much bread for the child. He had run for 
miles after cabs, with panting breast and sinking heart to receive, 
after staggering up numerous flights of stairs with heavy boxes, 
a few pence, he had held horses, sometimes the horses of men 
who had been his chums at college, who had dined at his father’s 
table ; he was willing to do anything—-anything but—beg ! 

Of late a man,a lawyer who had known him in bygone days, 
had given him some copying to do out of charity, but it was 
uncertain, and the payment hardly procured food enough to keep 
body and soul together. He had taken the remainder to the 
lawyer four days before, and he knew when he returned, utterly 
exhausted, and flung himself on his miserable bed, that he would 
never go out again. The dreadful langour, the semi-uncon- 
sciousness, he knew meant that the end was nigh. 

The child stirred. Looking down at the little face on his 
breast, a great wave of bitter anguish swept over Hubert 
Oldham. He was leaving this innocent little creature alone and 
friendless in the pitiless world. Quite alone, he knew that xow. 
He had written to his brother the day before, imploring him to 
have pity on the child and rescue her from the misery that lay 
before her, for himself he asked—nothing, he was—dying! The 
weary day, however, had dragged its slow length along, it was 
dark and he had not come—he would not come. 

Sobs burst from his lips, he tried to check them, the least 
exertion brought on the cough that cruelly racked his feeble 
frame, but it was too late. A fearful paroxysm seized him. 
The child slipped from his arms on to the floor, half rose up, 
turned over and, with the case of childhood, fell fast asleep again, 
unconscious of her father’s desperate struggles for breath and 
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life. The sick man tossed about convulsively for a few moments 
and then sank back exhausted. He felt cold and numbed. Was 
this death? He strove to lean forward and take the little one 
back to his breast, but he was powerless, helpless! A great 
dread came over him, he could not speak or move, he was dying, 
and must die without holding in his arms or kissing the only 
creature he loved in the whole world. With a superhuman effort 
he raised himself a little on his elbow, but life was ebbing fast, he 
felt cold, bitterly cold, all was dark before his closing eyes, with 
a sigh he fell back on his ragged pillows and then—silence 
reigned within the room. 

Outside, the wind moaned dismally, and drove the fast-falling 
snow in showers against the windows. The clocks boomed out six 
but the noise did not wake the child; she slept on, and the 
father slept too, the sleep which knows no awakening. 


CHAPTER II. 


REUBEN OLDHAM sat before a glowing fire in his well- 
appointed, comfortable dining-room, that bitter Christmas Eve. 
He had just finished dinner ; a dinner at which had been every 
luxury money could procure. Lawyer Oldham had been 
successful, very successful since he sold the old homestead, and 
left his native village in Devonshire several years before. Why 
should he not, therefore, indulge himself with every comfort man 
could desire? Some people said he was hard, and talked about 
“sharp practices,” but ¢iey were his enemies, and who cares for 
what a man’s enemies say? He was courted, naturally—he gave 
good dinners. Then he was “so charitable,” people said, 
(chiefly those people whom he asked to the aforementioned 
good dinners), his name appeared on many subscription lists, 
and he gave donations to several hospitals. What more could 
anyone want? 

“I wonder if it’s true—if he’s really starving?” he muttered, 
as he read, for the twentieth time; the letter that his brother 
Hubert had written the day before, and which he had received 
that morning. “Mercer's Court is not a pleasant spot, no man 
would choose it as a dwelling place unless in great distress. 
But, curse him, why should I go to him? he robbed me of the 
only woman I ever loved. Yet, as he says, it is her child he 
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pleads for.” He added in a softer tone, “Ah, Margerie, 
Margerie, if you had but loved me, how different it would all 
have been.” And the old man leant his head on his hand and 
stared at the fire. 

As he gazed in the bright, red glow, he seemed to see a face, 
a sweet face, framed in bright chestnut hair, with eyes like twin 
forget-me-nots, eyes that looked at him with gentle reproof in 
their blue depths. 

“ Margerie,” he murmured, moving restlessly. 

He shut his eyes, but when he opened them again the face 
was still there, and, beside it, he saw another, which he knew, 
despite the haggard look of misery on it, to be his brother’s, that 
brother whom he had treated with such pitiless cruelty. He 
got up and walked nervously about the room, presently, how- 
ever, he came back to the comfortable arm-chair and looked 
at the glowing embers. The faces were still there and the 
woman’s lips seemed to move and murmur: 

“ My child, go to my child.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Reuben, covering his face with his 
hands. “Is this fancy,oram Imad?” But the fascination was 
too strong, he withdrew them, and again saw the pleading look 
in the sad eyes and fancied he heard the words: 

“Go to my child.” 

“This is too much,” he muttered brokenly. “I will go, I 
must go,” and, tearing at the bell, he ordered the man who 
appeared to fetch him a cab. 

The servant left the room, but returned shortly to say that 
there was only one cab on the stand and that the man was going 
to take his horse to the stable, it being too bad a night to remain 
out. 

“ Tell him I will give him a couple of sovereigns to take me 
to Mercer's Court,” cried the master excitedly. 

“ Mercer’s Court! Whew!” whistled the butler when he was 
outside the dining-room door. “ Well, I never.” 

He reappeared again in a few minutes, which seemed hours to 
Reuben. “ Says he'll take you for that, sir.” 

Reuben enveloped himself in a long coat, and, taking an 
umbrella, opened the hall door. A rush of sleet and snow 
greeted him, he shrank back a moment, then, summmnening courage, 
he rushed to the cab. 
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“Drive as quickly as you can,” he said. 

“ Yessir,” replied the man, and away they started through the 
snow-covered streets. 

It was a long, cold, dreary drive, but Reuben Oldham’s 
thoughts were busy, busy with the past. He was thinking of 
twenty years ago, when he had first seen sweet Margaret 
Hepburn at her father’s farm in Devonshire. What wonder was 
it that she had preferred Hubert to himself? Hubert, with his 
handsome violet eyes and winning manners, that made hima 
favourite with everyone, while he, Reuben, was twenty years his 
senior, already middle-aged, grizzled and common-place. How 
foolish he had been to think she could love him, and how terribly 
hard and unforgiving he had been since their marriage; but it 
should all be different zow. He would make atonement, and 
take his brother and his child to live with him, and give them 
everything they could wish for. Margaret’s face should never 
appear to him again, with that sad, reproachful look in her eyes. 
At Christmas, peace and good will to all men, and he—— 

Here his reflections were interrupted by the cabman tapping 
at the window with his whip. 

“What is it?” asked Reuben, as he let down the window. 

“Can’t drive down the Court, sir,” said the man civilly, “nasty 
place at any time, but couldn’t nohow get through that piled-up 
snow.” 

“Very well,” replied Reuben, getting out, “wait here. By the 
way,” he said, turning back after a few steps. “(Can you tell me 
which is ‘ Barlow’s Lodging House’ ?” 

“Yessir,” said the man, stopping his occupation of thrashing 
his chest with his arms, “ last ’ouse on left-’and side.” 

Reuben walked cautiously down the narrow, ill-lighted court, 
slipping and sliding at every step, till he arrived at the “last 
’ouse on the left-’and side,’ where he knocked loudly with his 
umbrella. Some time elapsed before the door was dragged 
back, and then a dirty, red-haired female demanded surlily : 

“What he wanted at that time o’ night?” 

“T believe Mr. Oldham lodges with you, I want to see him,” 
said Reuben politely. 

“ Mister Oldham,” sneered the woman. “ Well, if ye wants to 
see Mister Oldham, ye'll have to mount to the top back attic, for 
it’s there he hangs out.” 
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“Couldn’t you light me up,” said her visitor persuasively, 
glancing at the guttering dip she held in a bottle by way of a 
candlestick, and giving her half-a-crown. 

“Well, perhaps I could,” replied the woman less sullenly, 
mollified by the money. “ Bill, I be agoin’ to shew a gent hup 
to the hattic,” she shouted down to a den, apparently in the 
bowels of the earth, and then, turning, began to mount the 
filthy, broken-down stairs. Half way up, they met Mrs. Turner. 

“Where be ye goin’?” she queried. 

“Hup to see the Dook,” responded the wife of Barlow’s 
bosom. “ There’s one of the ‘ quality’ come to see ’im,” and she 
perked her thumb over her shoulder to indicate Reuben, who 
stood at the back. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated worthy Mrs. Turner, peering 
curiously at the “quality.” “Wonder how the ‘ Dook’ is, he 
were mortal bad this arternoon. I'll come up with ye and see,” 
she added as a happy thought, and turning she went up, and 
entered the miserable room first. 

As the door opened the sound of sobbing was heard. 

“What is it, dearie?” asked the woman, crossing over to the bed. 

“Daddy,” said the child, lifting her frightened, tear-stained 
face, “ he won’t wake and he’s so cold.” 

“ P’raps he’s dead,” suggested Mrs. Barlow coolly. 

“Don’t say so afore the child,” cried Mrs. Turner, picking up 
the little one and hushing her to sleep on her bosom. 

“No! no! For God’s sake don’t say so!” cried Reuben 
wildly, snatching the candle from her hand and bending over 
the dead man. 

One glance was enough. He was dead, and his death had 
been no easy one; there was a look of unutterable anguish on 
the gaunt, famished face of his brother. 

“God forgive me,” he groaned, setting down the candle and 
covering his face with his hands, “I never dreamt of this!” 

No! He in his luxurious home, with every comfort money 
could procure, had never dreamt to what abject destitution and 
poverty his unfortunate brother had been reduced. But a single 
look round the dirty attic, at the miserable pallet-bed, the single 
chair, the plank on two bricks which served for a table, shewed 
but too plainly, that this man, who was his own flesh and blood, 
had died, literally, for the want of a few shillings. 
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“God forgive me! God forgive me!” he groaned again in his 
agony of remorse. 

The two women watched him closely. They had always been 
curious about the “Dook,” and now their curiosity was being 
amply gratified. 

“Let me see fer,” he cried suddenly. 

“Better not wake her, sir, she’s asleep,” expostulated Mrs. Turner. 

But, Reuben, taking no heed, held the candle close to the 
child and gazed fixedly at the pinched, tear-stained, little face. 

“So like, so like,’ he murmured. Then, turning to Mrs. 
Barlow, he said sharply, “ There is money. Will you see to 
him ? I will send about the funeral to-morrow. The child I 
shall take with me to-night.” 

“What?” almost screamed Mrs Turner, her castle-building 
for adopting little Blanche falling to the ground. 

“ The child, I shall take with me to-night,” he repeated tersely . 

“But you can’t—you shan’t,” she cried wildly, “ you haven’t 
the right, you——” 

“Woman,” he interrupted sternly, “ he was my brother, and I 
am his murderer !” 

“Lawks!” ejaculated the good woman faintly, offering no 
resistance as Reuben took the slumbering child from her arms, 
and wrapped a woollen scarf about her head and shoulders; 
only silently she followed him to the door and watched him till 
he entered the cab and drove away. 

While Mrs. Barlow, descending to the den in the lower regions, 
told the partner of her joys and woes triumphantly, “ That, arter 
all, the ‘Dook’ was a real ’un, no mistake, for a reg’lar swell, a 
marquis or a hearl, had come and taken away the child.” 

* * . * * * * 

Three years passed. It was Christmas Eve again. In one of 
the luxurious bedrooms of Mr. Oldham’s house, stood a dainty 
little maiden of some twelve summers, arrayed in an embroidered 
white robe, with gay pink ribbons, hardly recognisable as the 
half-starved little creature of “ Mercer’s Court.” 

“ Quick, nurse, quick, I want to see Uncle before the children 
come.” 

“Yes, missie, yes,” said the nurse, as she tied the broad sash 
in a bow, and gave a finishing touch to the flaxen curls, “ you'll 
do now.” 
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And away floated the child down the staircase. She paused a 
moment at the drawing-room door to peep at the great Christmas 
tree, hung with countless knick-knacks, and sparkling bon-bons, 
then, running on to the library, she threw her arms round 
Reuben Oldham’s throat and cried, her blue eyes dancing with 
delight, “ It is good of you to give me that lovely tree and all those 
beautful things, and to let me have a party, a real—vea/ party.” 

“Does it please you, Blanche? Are you happy, really 
happy ?” he queried, eagerly, holding her hands between his. 

“Yes, indeed, dear Uncle. I am perfectly happy.” 

“Have you everything you want—is there anything else you 
wish for?” he continued eagerly. 

“Nothing, nothing. I have not anungratified wish. You are 
the dearest and best Uncle in the world,” and standing on tip-toe 
she drew his face down to hers, and kissed him fondly, ere she 
bounded away to the next room to greet her little guests. 

“Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” murmured the old man 
brokenly, drawing near the window, and looking up at the clear, 
frosty sky, where the stars shone steadily, like so many bright 
eyes watching him, “ Please God, tzs may be atonement for my 
sin to her parents.” JOSEPHINE ERROL. 
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H tbostess by Prory. 


By Mrs. ARMSTRONG. 


THE influenza is so thoroughly thrashed out as a topic that it is 
a great grief to me to confess that I cannot begin this story 
without mentioning the fatal name. But I am forced to make 
use of this hackneyed expression, because if it had not been for 
the influenza I should never have been a hostess by proxy. 

It was a sunshiny day in April, and I was addressing a pile 
of invitation cards, when a telegram came from Miranda. 


“ Ill with influenza. Come and receive for me.” 


I remembered at once that it was Miranda’s day at-home, 
and she is one of those conscientious persons who set great store 
by such things. I put on my prettiest dress and started off 
for Montpelier Square, where I was quickly by the bedside of 
my friend. 

“You will do it so beautifully,” she commenced. “You have 
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so much social tact. Just see the people for me when they 
come, and explain to them that I am not able to receive, and 
give them a cup of tea, and send them away. I would rather 
they knew what was wrong, else it will get all over London that 
I am dangerously ill, and I shan’t like that.” 

“But the people won’t care to see me,” said I. “It will be 
like the play of Ham/et without the hero.” 

“Everybody likes to see you,” said my friend, “and you are 
such a good hostess. I know you will do your best.” 

I smiled at this compliment to my powers, and weakly gave 
way to Miranda. Everyone gives way to Miranda, she is a 
person of very strong character. To see her quite at her best 
one must see her on a committee, shewing everyone the way 
they should go ; or, better still, in the chair, when her power is 
absolute. I never knew her late husband, so have no means of 
saying what she was like in domestic life, but she certainly has 
a wonderful knack of managing everybody she comes near. 

“Well, you had better tell me whom you expect,” said I, 
settling down by the bedside for a confidential talk, “and then 
I will do my very best for them.” 

“Oh, I think you know most of the people that I know,” she 
said carelessly. “Monsieur Martin may come, but you can 
talk French to him, and Miles Meredith. You must be sure to 
be nice to Miles. And Mr. Barnes is coming. Oh! dear, I 
forgot to put him off. He is such a dreadful bore. I have not 
seen him for years, and he wrote and said he would come. He 
is very heavy on hand, and he is deaf. I shall measure your 
social cleverness, Margaret, by the rapidity with which you get 
rid of Mr. Barnes.” 

This was the peasant’s last good night. With the name of 
Barnes tinging in my ears I made my way to the drawing-room 
and sat down to await another woman’s guests. I got up and 
glanced at myself in the glass, and calculated on the impression 
I would make. I had not selected my dress without care. It 
was becoming, but not too fine—it set me off to advantage, yet 
it did not suggest the idea that I was going to shine at my 
friend’s expense. It was black foulard figured with mauve 
flowers, and I tucked a little bunch of Neapolitan violets into 
the folds of the sash. My own drawing-room is yellow, and 
the dress would have suited the room. But I could see that the 
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mauve looked faded by the side of Miranda’s blue chairs, 
Miranda is fair, and likes strong effects. The room was most 
unbecoming to my complexion, and I felt sure I looked entirely 
out of place. I pulled forward a Japanese screen and put it at 
the back of my chair, and placed a high palm so as to make 
a background for my head, and then I began to feel a little 
more like a picture in its frame. 

' The first person to arrive was a smart little woman called 
Lady Black. She looked a little appalled at seeing me, for I 
had introduced Miranda to her, and she had not called on me, 
and here she was calling on Miranda first. I explained the 
cause of my appearance, and offered her tea and treated her as 
politely as I could, but I could not quite forgive her for coming 
here when I remembered how she had responded to my invita- 
tion to call. 

“Call, my dear Mrs. Thornicroft ? I never call. No one can 
get me to do it.” 

And here she was, card case in hand, dropping in early, and 
evidently on her way to pay a whole round of visits. We parted 
with many smiles, but I was thoroughly glad when she was gone. 

A brief interval, and the bell rings again. This time it isa 
maiden of seventeen, evidently from the country, accompanied 
by a brother, a little younger. They look alarmed when they 
catch sight of their hostess, and incontinently prepare to back 
out of the room. 

“TI beg your pardon,” says the girl breathlessly. “I thought 
this was Mrs. Mauleverer’s. We lost her card coming, and I 
knew I was not sure of the number.” 

“Oh, but it zs Mrs. Mauleverer’s,” I cried, “only Mrs. Maul- 
everer is ill with the influenza. Please come in, she will be too 
vexed if you go away without tea.” 

The girl settled down in a chair in front of me, and looked 
absolutely blank. 

“TI know you must be dreadfully disappointed,” I commenced. 
“Mrs, Mauleverer is so interesting, I know there could be no 
substitute for her. I feel how disappointed you must be.” 

I meandered on like this for some time, and at last the girl spoke. 

“T’ve onlyseen her once,” she said, and relapsed into perfect 
silence. 

I made a vigorous effort at conversation, and at last I found 
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out how the acquaintance had come about, and that it was not 
disappointment but shyness. 

I chatted on incessantly to the girl and her brother. Neither of 
them had a word to say in reply. I am sure they wanted to go 
away, but they could not get out of the room. And now other 
people began to pour in, and all with the same extraordinary 
expression on their faces when they entered the room. They 
looked just like fish in an aquarium, when they come close up to 
the glass, with a kind of dazed expression. They advanced 
smiling, and when they saw me they looked appalled—they all 
had the idea that they had come to the wrong house. Then I 
advanced as rapidly as possible, and explained how matters were. 

“Mrs. Mauleverer has got an attack of influenza—it is not 
very bad, but she is obliged to keep her room. She has asked 
me to receive for her—you know she is my greatest friend.” 

Then I set to work to try and amuse them, and I generally 
succeeded in doing it. Then just when they were at their 
merriest, they would pull themselves up to take leave, and put 
on a sad expression again. 

“TI hope Mrs. Mauleverer will soon be better. Pray tell her 
how grieved | am she has been ill.” 

“Oh, I will be sure to,” I would answer emphatically, “ but I 
really hope it will not be much of an illness.” 

And here I would sadden my own face, till the visitor was 
gone, and then return to the task of amusing the rest. It took 
me a few minutes to get my voice up into the right tone. 

I was getting very weary of explaining myself, and of having 
to find out who the people were. Some of them would be quite 
offended if I could not say I had heard Miranda speak of them 
often, others on whom I tried to impress the same idea would 
respond that it was strange I had often heard of them, as they 
had only come through the introduction of a friend. The shy 
girl with the brother sat on, looking exactly like the “party in 
the parlour.” I was talking continually, practising a kind of 
social gymnastics, tripping and catching myself up again, and 
continually sliding from grave to gay. And that dreadful par- 
lourmaid of Miranda's would not say the names distinctly. I 
could only introduce people to one another as “ Mrs. Hum-hum.” 
And whenever I did this the shy girl regarded me with a curious 
expression, as though I were mad. I got more and more tired 


13 
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as the afternoon went on. And all the time the name of Barnes 
kept booming in my brain. Barnes would come soon. Barnes, 
who was deaf, and a dreadful bore, whom I was to get rid of as 
soon as I could. 

The door opened to admit Barnes. No need for the parlour- 
maid to say his name—a bore is unmistakeable. I knew him at 
a glance. The effect of my appearance was fatal to him. He 
had not seen Miranda for ages, and he thought she could not 
have altered so much in the time. 

“ A’ve not seen her for years,” he said, in a ringing Scotch 
accent, “but Aw thought she couldn’t have changed so much as 
that. A’ve had a frightful attack of neuralgy,” he went on. 
“ Aw’m far from well now, but aw thought aw’d make an effort 
to come as she’d written, and asked me so particularly.” 

Here was an awful frame of mind for a visitor. I never saw 
aman with a more aggrieved expression in my life. I began 
to make every possible excuse for Miranda, feeling my cause 
get weaker and weaker the more I said. I was weighed down 
by the consciousness that what I was saying was not true, for 
Miranda had confessed to me that she had entirely forgotten all 
about him. And it was at this juncture that Miles Meredith 
arrived. Miles is Miranda’s tame cat, and a very charming 
member of the species. He simply adores Miranda, and he 
would fetch and carry for her for ever. He is the one person 
she is gentle to, for I believe a harsh word would kill him. 

Miles is fair, with sweet little curls coming down on his fore- 
head. He has a lovely complexion, and the newest thing in 
ties. But one defect he has—he has an.exceptionally soft voice. 
And I could not tell him that Barnes was deaf. 

How those two misunderstood one another! I never went 
through such a time in my life. They both had a great admira- 
tion for the hostess, but that did not help matters on. And 
Meredith would talk to Barnes, and Barnes never could under- 
stand him. I sat very close to Barnes, and listened to Mere- 
dith’s remarks as though they were so many precious pearls, 
and then shouted them out at the top of my voice for Mr. 
Barnes to hear. Mr. Meredith looked at me blankly, as if he 
could not understand why I should be his echo, and I could see 
he thought it very bad form of me to talk so loud, and wondered 
at Miranda’s friend. It was getting late now, and the men 
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began to pour in. Men always call late in the afternoon, and 
at Miranda’s there was a regular influx. And all the other 
ladies had left, and the shy girl got up to go. 

“Qh, you must not go yet,” I cried. “You—you are such a 
help to me.” 

To be sure she was not much use, but she was a sweetly 
pretty girl, and the room looked more furnished with her in it. 

And it was at this moment that the worst thing happened. 
Meredith and Barnes were getting too much for me, and I began 
to pray that one of them would go. And then I found that 
Miles Meredith was pining for the address of a certain clever 
florist which Mrs. Mauleverer had promised to give him. 

“J would not trouble her for the world,” he said, “only my 
sister is giving a dinner on Saturday, and she particularly wants 
something new for the table decorations.” 

“Oh, but it will be no trouble, Mr. Meredith,” I said glibly. 
“] will send up a message, and she will write down the address.” 

I sent up the message by the parlourmaid. She returned 
with a slip of paper, which she presented to me. Without 
glancing at it I handed it straight to Mr. Meredith, saying 
“This belongs more to you than to me.” I looked at him with 
a sweet smile, I knew he would like to see Miranda’s hand- 
writing. He put down the slip of paper on the table, and rose 
to take leave at once. I would not say.his appearance was dis- 
hevelled, but there was a faint gleam of expression in his face. 
When he had got.to the door, he came back and said, in a very 
sweet tone of voice, “ Er—would you mind, perhaps, telling Mrs. 
Mauleverer that I am going abroad for some time ?” 

When he was gone I looked at the paper. At the top was 
written the address. And underneath, in Miranda’s firm 
characters, came the words: 


“Why can’t he wait till I’m well—he never had a ha’porth of 
sense.” 


I nervously crushed the paper in my hand, and directly the 
last visitor had gone, I destroyed all the evidence of my crime. 
I did not give the message to Miranda. I had not the courage 
to tell her, and she never knows to this hour why she has lost 
her tame cat. But I have left off setting up for a reputation for 
tact. You do not know what tact means until you have been a 
hostess by proxy. 


egg 
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H Plea for the Writers of Modern Burlesque. 


CERTAIN comments made by the Australian press on the subject 
of burlesque, as produced in that country by the London Gaiety 
Theatre Company, suggest some reflections on the present status 
of burlesque, as now understood at the head-centre of theatrical 
entertainment. Regular patrons of the play are of course now 
aware that such a thing as a burlesque, acted in scenes rapidly 
succeeding one another, and with no division into acts, is not 
now constructed by any playwright. 

Burlesques are no longer considered to be after-pieces, but by 
being divided into long acts, as at the Gaiety Theatre, constitute 
a whole evening’s entertainment. We are far from saying that 
a very great deal of genuine merriment is not to be got from 
these extravagant shows, but it is impossible, when dealing with 
them critically, not to notice the almost entire want of cohesion 
in story, the immense amount of extraneous material introduced 
and the excessive strain put upon the mental and physical 
energies of the performers. It is nothing new to say that the 
burlesque of to-day has never much attention paid to its plot. 

Some well-known story, historical or mythical, is selected as 
the subject of travesty, a few lines of dialogue, followed by an 
interval.of what will be understood by our calling it Music-hall 
or Variety entertainment, fills up a gap, and then a few lines more, 
indicative of the purely imaginative period to which the acted 
story has reached, suggests the winding up of the first act. 
Pretty much the same policy is adopted in the acts that succeed, 
singing, dancing and acrobatic entertainment being lavishly 
introduced. All these have their uses, and indeed, at times, are 
immensely diverting, but they tend to diminish rather than to 
exalt the spectacle as a piece of dramatic business. 

The extraneous matter thrown in, supplied as it chiefly is by 
the particular gifts belonging to the various players, is peculiarly 
inharmonious with the subject matter, in the special point of the 
story that is being developed. The words of the song, for 
instance, have seldom any reference to what has been going on, 
the inevitable dancing-girl comes and goes with her pretty steps, 
at all moments opportune and the reverse ; the comic actor, for 
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the moment, allows himself to be metamorphosed into a clown 
or an acrobat, and what is worse still, we get very little of what 
we most of all expect to see in a burlesque—personages and 
events caricatured and turned topsy-turvy. 

These elements, which we have enumerated, may be, as we 
willingly admit they are, very amusing, but they stop short at 
their vaison @étre, that is, they travesty or caricature nothing 
and nobody. Hence the piece known as a modern burlesque is 
scarcely justified in claiming that title, for it is indeed, nothing 
more than an extravagant mixture of buffoonery, and elegant 
interlude. 

It is quite true that critics may have observed all this before, 
but they have chiefly satisfied themselves with accepting the 
fact that the burlesque of to-day has been designed and written 
purposely to meet the wants and wishes of the audience of to- 
day, and that the manager, being a sensible and commercial 
man, does not seek to run athwart the desires of his patrons, and 
finding that it is impossible to drag their intellects up to the 
level of, let us say, his own, he very wisely puts his intellect on 
the shelf, and comes down to that of the public. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why our burlesques, whether played at the 
Gaiety or elsewhere, should not have their acting edition more 
closely allied to the ariginal subject with which they treat. 
This need not necessarily rob us of either the humours or the 
vagaries of the actors—indeed, these would get an opportunity 
of showing the real unction that lay within their versatility, by 
more directly entwining their variety exhibitions with the 
character they represent, his sayings and his doings. 

Such a demand would, of course, make a greater call upon the 
author, as well as upon the stage-manager; the former would 
have to write more, and more seriously inclined dialogue, while the 
latter would have to use extra energy, in curbing the eccentricities 
of the comedians, and the exuberance of the chorus-girls, from 
dwarfing or perhaps, more correctly, from extinguishing, as they 
at present do, the visible and audible work of the author. 

It has to be remembered that although a goodly number of 
those who relish burlesque do so because they have been fasci- 
nated by some particular incident or incidents in the exposition 
still a larger number would enjoy burlesque all the more, 
could they satisfy themselves that, during its development, they 
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were taking in a fanciful caricature or a clever skit concerning 
some great original with which they were familiar. 

To run a three act burlesque, requires a great deal of whipping 
up if the fun is to be maintained fast and furious to the end. It 
takes some time for even the most comic of actors, or the most 
piquante of actresses, to get their humours up to fever heat, and 
it certainly is a tax upon their powers when their drollery and 
wit have so risen to find thet they have to start fresh again, 
after an act-drop has come down twice to damp their ardour. 
This call was not made on the burlesque companies which 
performed in the burlesques as written by Planché and Henry 
J. Byron, for the works of these dramatists were written in suc- 
cessive scenes or acts, without interval of time between them. 

It has been observed by those who have studied the development 
of the modern burlesque, that its career is very often jeopardised 
by its fun beginning to flag, and by the difficulty in re-arousing 
the attention of an audience, by the fact that there is no in- 
telligible story wherewith to arrest their absent-mindedness. 
We see no reason why, if burlesque is to continue the elongeted 
affair it is, something should not be done to improve and 
enhance its literary and artistic qualities, just as it has been 
found necessary to do with the more solid dramatic material 
called melodrama. This form of stage work has not degene- 
rated because its dialogue has been made less bombastic, and its 
incidents more pobable; why, therefore, should not our bur- 
lesque writers aim at producing something shaped from a higher 
mould than the mere framework which they give us at present. 
It is positively amazing to notice the £udos which a present-day 
burlesque writer is offered and accepts when, with his author- 
ship, a successful piece is produced and becomes popular. We 
do not gainsay it that he has written a “book of the words,” 
but will any unbiassed spectator grant that the author has done 
more than the very least in the production? The fact is, we 
forget all about the author and we care less about him, and we 
have been almost driven into the belief that there has been no 
author at all, and that the piece has been pitchforked on to the 
stage by the joint efforts of the scene painter, the villain, the 
hero, and the dancing girl, and that the costumier, and the 
electric light man, have been ready to come to the rescue 
whenever there was a pause. As for what we hear and under- 
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stand of the meandering lines of dialogue which connect the 
incidents of the story, the call-boy or the prompter might have 
produced these, for they play the sorriest part in the extra- 
vagance of the whole. This does not say much for the quality 
of the work which has been recently produced by our satirical 
dramatists, when they have attempted to travesty or caricature 
the popular theme. They may tell us, of course, that they are 
not to blame, that their lines are really very funny if they were 
only spoken with due unction, or spoken at all, and that they 
have really spun out an intelligible and consecutive tale; and 
that with us they have to deplore that their work has to be 
over-weighted by the eccentricities and antics of the performers, 
and the introduction of the processional ballet. If this be so, 
should not the author go on strike, and do as a certain writer 
of popular comedy would suggest, take a theatre of his own? 
The reply to this, of course, is obvious, the writer is the manu- 
facturer, the manager is the middleman, and if the public like 
to accept adulterated goods, that is their look out. 

Without, however, touching on side issues, a plea may be put 
forth on behalf of burlesque and for it, even in its present 
position. A dramatic parody or travesty, cannot of necessity 
be so smart, so terse, so telling, and so convincing when spun 
out into long acts. A parody should be played in a nut shell, 
not ina tub—but as, for managerial conveniences and to suit 
the popular taste, the modern burlesque has to be as lengthy 
and as animated as a modern melo-drama, the inevitable, though 
admitted and accepted, might yet be improved. If it were sc» 
and the present miscellaneous entertainment, which is now its 
backbone and muscle, were to be maintained, it would stand 
much to the honour of the player if he could accommodate his 
fun to the humour of the author, and so give the author a 
chance. Everything would appear to be possible with the 
comedian of to-day, for he can create roars of laughter by 
merely scratching his leg or tickling his ear, at any odd moment 
during a performance, when these acts suggest themselves to 
him, but would we not all laugh the heartier at him if his antics 
as above quoted had some connection with, or suggested some- 
thing in the composition of either the play or its characters. If 
the author were to make more out of his characters and made 
them do and speak in a reverse imitation of the marked pecu- 
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liarities of their originals, and the players were to act up to 
this intention, the extra and enforced accentuation would give 
us that for which we now make a plea—real burlesque. This 
consummation, however devoutly to be wished, is not likely to 
be achieved. So long as the present idea of burlesque per- 
vades the public mind, there is little or no need for the 
author to do more than produce a literary skeleton, upon 
which the performers can place their patchwork of drollery. 
When an actor seeks to burlesque, he often erroneously thinks 
that all he has got to do is to imitate. Hence the want of 
subtlety in most burlesque performances. It is not only very 
far from being enough to give an imitation, for that is not 
necessarily burlesque at all. We want the peculiarities of a 
person or an incident to be heightened or emphasised, a ruthless 
disregard should be held for sentimentality, and the smaller the 
peculiarity the more greedily should it be pounced upon for the 
purpose of being exaggerated, and, in this inflated condition 
rendered the more absurd. The excellence of burlesque, we 
thinks, lies more in a good-humoured than in a satirical exhi- 
bition. It used to be very common to “imitate Irving,” indeed, 
no actor, who thought himseif a comedian, felt that he had done 
justice to himself if he had not imitated Mr. Irving’s mannerisms. 
So easily was this done, that every amateur in the drawing- 
room took to doing the same, but with an experience of these 
exploits ad nauseam we never remember to have seen Mr. 
Irving really caricatured on the stage, whatever fate he may 
have met in picture land. On the other hand the one or two 
actresses who have endeavoured to travesty the moods and 
actions of Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs. Bernard Beere have met 
with more success. They gave us more than a mere replica and 
exaggerated, to an artistic nicety, the nervous mannerisms of the 
former and the peevish whining and forlorn attitudes of the 
latter. But all such introductions had very little to do with 
the work of the author. 

It may, however, be curious to note that some of the minor 
figures in a burlesque unconsciously excel in burlesque. It is 
usually the custom that two or three of the older hands amongst 
the chorus girls work upon the generosity of the manager or 
author, and get a line or two of dialogue to speak. Having 
thus acquired the responsibility of what is known as a “speaking 
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part,” these ladies consider that they have at once passed into 
the ranks of being real and salaried actresses. This is what the 
author does for them : 

At the opening of a scene, when the pages or: flower-girls have 
congregated, one of these remarks, with an initiatory titter, “I 
say girls, what do you think of the Prince?” To which one, also 
with a titter, replies, “ I think him quite elegant,” a second adding, 
with the inevitable titter, “I think him nice,” while a third, break- 
ing into a complete laugh, says, “I reckon he is a duck.” 

Now, it may strike an author that it is a little hard on him 
that such simple sentences could not be spoken without this 
apparent self-consciousness ; it may occu: to a Girton Miss 
sitting in the dress-circle that such dialogue would be quite as 
well without the giggle—but then, are not these tyro-actresses 
only giving us a bit of unconscious burlesque, by burlesquing 
the very Art which they are supposed to adorn? It is rare. 
indeed, that we get the true presentment of parody on the stage. 
Miss Farren very nearly reached it in her, not presentation, but 
re-presentation, of “ Little Jack Sheppard,” but we often get the 
good intentions of a burlesque actor hopelessly put out of joint, 
simply by an exuberance of animal spirits, as in the case of 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen. 

Burlesque on the old minor scale having almost died out, and 
prolonged extravagance having taken its place, it may be said 
that we should not look for the finer points of parody in this 
branch of dramatic art. This may be so, but we should like to 
see the author reckoned as something more than a glue-pot and 
used for the purpose of sticking together the “gags” of the 
actors, and the functions of the scene-painter. 

If the author is inclined to agree with the plea which we 
have raised on his behalf, he will probably bring forth the 
justifiable excuse that in writing a burlesque to order, it is not 
expected of him that he should make his art too high ; indeed, 
that he would be doing a very stupid thing if, in face of what he 
knew would happen at rehearsal, he were to approach the 
players with anything like high literary art. 

“Where?” they would cry, “is the room for that strange 
commodity of ours, original fustian, if all your artistic, high- 
falutin’ is to be introduced ?” 

Looking at the burlesques as produced at the Gaiety, we 
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generally find that the first night verdict runs very much in this 
way: “It is rather dull, but wait till it has been worked up.” 

Then comes a paragraph in the newspapers to the effect that 
the author has been called in, and that great improvements have 
been made in the text. When the more curious of the critics 
returns to see what has been done, he finds that the prima donna 
has introduced a new ballad not written by the author, that the 
comic man has added what he calls a characteristic dance, and 
that a chorus-girl has been made into a waitress to fill u p agap 
here and there. As for the author, he has been massacred by 
the inevitable blue pencil. 

It is useless to deny that what the audience of to-day enjoys 
most of all in a burlesque entertainment is the singing and the 
dancing, and these qualities, as well as some excellent buffoonery, 
are to be witnessed, par excellence, at the Gaiety. But in the 
very first of these, there comes another hardship to the author. 

The “lyrics” as they are called, have no internal connection 
with the piece ; they do not connect it as the good old songs in 
the ancient burlesques used to do—a point amply illustrated by 
Mr. Burnand’s burlesqued version of black-Ey’d Susan, in which 
piece all the songs are written as parodies upon popular ditties 
but are still worded so as to be intelligible continuation of 
dialogue appropriate to the immediate action and progress of 
the piece. 

In the modern burlesque, however, verse predominates over 
prose. And while the comic songs are taken verbally from the 
Music Hall, the sentimental ballads come from the music-seller’s 
emporium. An actress, representing a prince, will sing a song 
reflecting on the loves of a cat’s-meat man for a washerwoman, 
whilst the heroine will sing a ballad altogether foreign to her 
position in the piece. Such an introduction as this latter, if it 
be made at all, should take the form, which it rarely does, of a 
singing soliloquy. 

While advocating that more respect should be paid to the 
author and his work, we are fain to admit that we see consider- 
able difficulty in improving the dialogue of burlesque so long as 
it is played in its present lengthy form. Parody should be neat, 
crisp and concise, but that it cannot be if it be dragged out over 
three acts, and the ballet and the battle be thrown in. All the 
same, something should be done for the benefit of those who like 
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to hear as well as to see; but meantime, as things go, the art 
of burlesque-writing may be said to be dying out, if, indeed, it 
may not already be said to have died. 

J. KEITH ANGUS. 


ool @iPOAS-S ~~ 


gn Wales, 


ONE almost fancies the old coaching-days revived! We have 
rattled noisily over stony ways, crawled lazily up the steep 
mountain road and lingered by wayside inns without thought 
of speed or hurry, till nineteenth-century civilisation looks like a 
dream. .And how refreshing is the absence of the sound and 
bustle it brings, how musical in contrast the note of the guard’s 
bugle, the crack of the long whip, and the ringing hoofs of our 
gallant four-horse team ! 

We are enjoying one of those delightful holidays which are 
within the reach of the British citizen whose tastes, or means, do 
not suggest a trip to the well-trodden tourist-paths of the 
Continent ; and we are fain to vaunt the wisdom of our “choice” 
(as our insular pride prefers in all cases to designate it), for our 
lines have fallen this year in beautiful Wales—in very pleasant 
places indeed—and with such a holiday resort at. hand what 
need, we exclaim, to seek the wider horizons abroad, with the 
attendant discomfort of foreign travel? There may be just a 
touch of the fox and the grapes there, to be sure! Still, the fact 
is beyond dispute that this island of ours is very beautiful, nor 
are its limits so narrow, for if we can compare inland Wales to 
any other spot we have visited, it is not from abroad we fetch 
the companion picture, but from the Scottish Highlands, of 
which we are constantly reminded in the Principality. 

We spoke of the revival of the merry coaching-days. We can 
thoroughly enjoy that in Wales, where even to-day, in spite of 
the advancement of railway enterprise, many lovely spots are 
accessible only by the more old-fashioned means of locomotion. 
We have left the train at Bettws-y-Coed, about 15 miles inland 
from Llandudno Junction, and finding coaches at the station 
ready to start westward, over tracks where no rail is, for 
Llanberis, the terminus of the line from Carnarvon in the west, 
we decide to make the tour, which will carry us through the 
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famous Pass of Llanberis. Seats are speedily secured on the 
top of the cumbrous vehicle, there is a mustering of wraps and 
lunch-baskets, field-glasses and guide-books—blessed boon to 
the tourist everywhere, and trade-mark of the fraternity—the 
inevitable bustle attendant on a start; driver and guard have 
swung themselves into position aloft, a cheerful crack of the 
whip, and we are off! We draw up immediately, however, 
before the “ Royal Oak” for final orders, and we are glad of the 
short delay here, for from our point of vantage we can take in 
Bettws-y-Coed at a glance, and we have heard much of its 
loveliness, and are glad to carry away just such a picture of the 
spot. “At Bettws we are enjoying the foretaste of everything 
that is lovely in nature,” says the guide-book. Guide-books 
have a wonderful knack of romancing and idealising—they can 
even overstep the limits of veracity with a wonderful facility and 
sang-froid—but in this case we are fain to endorse the state- 
ment, for finer scenery of the gentle and romantic kind could 
not be found than at Bettws. The origin of the name, appa- 
rently unpronounceably Welsh, though easy to the initiated— 
“ Bettoos-uc-Koed,’—is disputed ; according to some it means 
“the house of prayer in the wood,” according to others “the dale 
in the wood.” Both classes of philologists, however, agree about 
the wood, and wood there is in rich luxuriance ; it forms indeed 
the chief beauty of the place, and makes it a sylvan Paradise. 

Hills of picturesque outline guard the little spot on every side 
with the fond tenderness of age; grey gabled cottages form the 
long village street, and nestle close to the hillside, peeping out at 
unexpected corners from a bower of green; such a bridge as 
artists delight in crosses the river in the middle of the village, 
and it is no common-place river either, but a brown, foaming 
mountain-torrent, dashing over huge rocks where tall fir-trees 
grow in mid-stream. Human life flows on more tranquilly here 
than in the garish outside world; and the very hotels are 
picturesque, though ubiquitous! 

We do not feel we have left Bettws finally till we have 
descended to visit the “Swallow Waterfall,” 214 miles above the 
village, one of the finest falls in this land of foaming cataracts— 
in miniature, of course. Once seated again on our lofty perch, 
we are ex voute for Capel Curig, and free to enjoy a very lovely 
stretch of scenery. 
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We might be in the Perthshire Highlands here! The road 
winds by hill and wood, by graceful birches and bracken and 
purple heather, with here and there a dash of brighter colour 
from the early-ripening mountain-ash; solemn mountain-peaks 
rise to view beyond, and all is soft and beautiful in the grey 
light of a sunless afternoon. Nor is there wanting the poet’s 
“beauty born of murmuring sound,” which one does not care to 
miss, for on all sides are the bubble and trickle of spring and 
hillside stream, and below the noisier rush of the river. We 
could wish Capel Curig 10 miles distant from Bettws, instead of 
544, S80 exquisite is the scenery through which we reach it! It 
comes into view, however, in due time, and for the sake of the 
pause between two panoramic pictures of totally different 
character, we are glad of the halt and half-hour’s rest at the 
picturesque hotel there. Remote and lonely though it is 
Capel Curig is a favourite halting-place, and a line of vehicles of 
all descriptions at the hotel door bears witness to the presence 
of tourists, who are soon seen swarming at doors and windows, 
and in greater number in the dining-room ! 

From the garden is to be had one of the finest views of 
Snowdon, not far distant westward; alas! for us the view had 
to be imagined rather than enjoyed, for the greyness of the 
summer afternoon had gathered to a slow, drizzling rain, clouds 
had descended upon us, and the monarch of Welsh mountains 
sulked in the mist for the remainder of the afternoon. We 
drove from Capel Curig to Pen-y-Gwryd through a blinding 
deluge of rain, a dreary huddled mass of mackintoshes and 
umbrellas, too damped to respond by more than a watery 
deprecating smile to the gibes and sarcasms of the eastward- 
bound passengers on the coaches we met.—“Ah!” they would 
cry, with an encouraging nod and smile, “it’s very bad farther 
up!” But their gloomy prognostications were not to be fulfilled, 
for the deluge had resolved itself into a drizzle by the time we 
reached Pen-y-Gwryd, and that gradually passed off, leaving 
heavy clouds only to accompany us through the Pass of Llanberis. 

The late Charles Kingsley once visited Pen-y-Gwryd with 
Tom Taylor and the author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and 
the trio composed and wrote in the visitors’ book at the inn a 
motley poem, loud in the praises of host and hostess. It rained, 
according to their doggerel verses, during the whole of the 
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holiday the three friends spent in this lonely spot; does it 
always rain at Pen-y-Gwryd? 

Wild and lonely it is, almost bleak ; and wild and lonely is 
the Pass we are approaching as we drive away from the inn- 
door, and climb slowly up the hill. 

Clouds and mist seem the fitting accompaniment in that 
region; and they are all about us now. Weare at the top of 
the hill, and the turn of the road; one glimpse to the left down 
the sweet Nant Gwynant, “ Vale of Waters,” where the road 
winds down to Bedd-Gelert, and we have turned our back for a 
time on sweet and tame loveliness, and green fields and streams ; 
we have reached Pen-y-Pass, the highest point of our drive, and 
the famous Pass of Llanberis stretches before us down to the 
valley. It is all we had been led to expect—wild, and grand, 
and sombre; huge boulders, rolled, it would seem, in the giant 
ages from the rugged mountain-side to the verge of the road, 
hang poised above us, ready to topple over and crush us; there 
is little or no vegetation, and the mountain walls are high on 
right and left, though not very close. Far below us glints of 
sunshine begin to fall on Llanberis, and it is like passing into 
another world to descend from the sombre grandeur of the Pass 
to the more familiar loveliness of Llanberis—Old Llanberis, 
that is, for the Llanberis of the tourist, with hotels, and lodging- 
houses, and railway station, lies a mile or two beyond. A 
lovely and tempting spot it is, and we leave it with regret, 
wishing we could enjoy the pleasant rambles it suggests, with 
perhaps an ascent of Snowdon on a day of sunshine and calm. 

But at Llanberis the hideous screech and roar of the noisy 
London and N. W. Railway—indispensable, it must be con- 
fessed, in spite of its hideousness !—reminds us of the flight of 
time, and of other spots of historic and romantic interest to be 
glanced at ere we leave the kindly little Principality. Carnarvon 
Castle is not far off—grim and hoary sentinel by the sea, with 
its legend of the Prince of Wales of long ago—Conway Castle— 
picturesque Bangor, with its famous bridge hung high in air. 
The fame of these places has been sung often enough, and by 
those on whose judgment holiday makers may safely rely, and 
to whose persuasions they need not fear to yield, in the choice 
of a summer resort. 


M. F. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DRIVEN TO BAY. 


WHEN the question of the indictment of Bruce Wardlaw for the 
wilful murder of Una Charteris came before the Grand Jury, 
they debated awhile and then, not unanimously, but by a large 
majority returned a true bill against him! 

Their conclusion caused neither dissatisfaction nor surprise 
except amongst the limited circle of Bruce Wardlaw’s personal 
friends. Rumour had whispered widely that he was a rejected 
suitor of the deceased lady’s. It was known that he benefited 
largely, in a worldly sense, by her death. A cloud of mystery 
hung about his midnight visit to Grays Court. The general 
public sentiment was to the effect that where there is secrecy 
there must be wrong, and that the Grays Court tragedy was a 
crime, and a cowardly crime, prompted either by revenge or 
greed or both. 

The news came to Clemaine, and she sent a note immediately 
to Val, for she felt that he, having read that news too, would 
keep away from her until he realised that she was bent on 
seeing him. 

The autumn wind was wailing mournfully without, a cheery 
fire blazing on the hearth within. Big rain-drops beat and 
pattered tearfully against the windows. 

“The fine weather has broken up,” said Val, looking out at 
the storm-beaten trees. 

“You have heard the news?” said Clemaine. 

“What news?” 

“Of the Grand Jury’s returning a true bill.” 

“Of course I have heard it. I suppose I need hardly tell 
you I heard it with much regret. But you must not over-rate 
the importance of this. It is merely a committal for trial. It is 
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to the trial we look forward in hope. The prosecution have not 
a strong case. Manya man has been acquitted on such evidence 
as they can bring forward.” 

“And many a man convicted on as little,” she rejoined. 
There was a moment’s silence; then she said slowly, with the 
quiet of a fixed resolution: 

“Val, I told you that I would not see irreparable injustice 
done. And I will not!” 

“What will you do?” 

“If there is no other way, the truth must be told. And, Val, 
you must tell it—or I.” 

“Twill not; and you shall not,” he retorted sternly. 

“One of us must /” 

“You are mad, Clemaine! ” 

“T am not mad,” she replied, “nor blind! I see the point 
when silence becomes crime. I have kept your secret well. I 
would keep it for ever at any cost—save one. One only thing I 
will not do for you. I will not leave the innocent to suffer 
wrongfully for your sin.” > 

“You forget that vicarious suffering is the law of Nature. You 
take a woman’s narrow view. You look through your little loop- 
hole, and see a part, and think that you can judge the whole 
scheme of creation! You think this or that looks like ‘ in- 
justice, and the word rather than the thing frightens you. If 
you could take a wider view, and see the vast sweep and range 
of the great balance, whose level sway reaches beyond the scope 
of our finite vision, you would know that there is no such thing 
as this, your bugbear, injustice! In all our sorrows and trials we 
reap the fruits of our own sowing. Suffering is but the harvest 
of our own forgotten deeds. But in your ignorance you want to 
measure the laws of the Universe with a yard-tape of your own 
shallow perceptions. Good and true you are, I own, Clemaine, 
but narrow and superficial.” 

She looked at him with eyes too infinitely sad for scorn. She 
was not to be lured into an argument, in the course of which Val 
would find a chance of confusing the issues and escaping the 
point. She knew the facility with which he always found ways 
of slipping out of a difficulty. 

“] don’t ask anything from you that would endanger you, 
personally,” she said. 
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“ And may I inquire what you do ask?” 

“Will you write a statement exculpating Mr. Wardlaw, and 
seal it up, not to be opened till a given date—say any time before 
the trial—by which time you can be in a place of safety, beyond 
pursuit ?” 

“A confession and a flight! that is the extent of your modest 
request ?” 

“You can easily be beyond reach in a very few days. No 
suspicion attachesto you now, you can provide yourself with 
money ; you are perfectly free to go where you like, arrange 
your journey so as to throw inquiry off the track—be far away, 
safe and free, before the time fixed for the sealed paper to be 
opened.” 

“You have thought it all out, I see. Perhaps you have got 
me a marked railway guide and a map of the route?” 

“Val, you see that you need run no risk ?” she pleaded in an 
anguish, clinging to the last hope, of struggle against the con- 
viction that her pleading was in vain. 

“T see that I zztend to run none,” he replied. “ Get this craze 


out of your head, Clemaine. What folly has possessed you with 
this romantic dream—that I should ever consent to throw away 
what I have bought so dearly? It is childish folly! I shall not 
stir, and I shall not speak. This matter has passed beyond us. 
It is now in other hands than yours or mine.” 

“Jt has not passed beyond us,” she rejoined. “ Val, you must 


—must listen. In God’s name do not drive me to—to—— 
She writhed and wrung her hands with a gesture of agony. 
“Don’t you see where you would drive me?” 

“You are driving yourself to madness, I think,” he answered 
frowning. “I understand the meaning of your wild talk rightly 
—that you are threatening to break your promise, betray my 
trust, the confidence that I reposed in you because I held your 
truth and faith as sure as Heaven, and no more dreamt that you 
could betray a sacred trust than that the sun could fail to rise 
and set!” 

Her breath came short, and her very lips were white ; but she 
did not falter in her answer. 

“Between two sins I choose the least. The time is coming 
fast when silence would be the last infamy. I will not be an 
accomplice in the one unpardonable crime!” 


14 
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“Your thoughts are all centred in the selfish nursing of your 
own tender conscience,” he retorted. “ Always careful of your 
own soul, careful to keep your own hands white and clean, 
without one thought but of yourself!” 

“There is no stain upon my hands, no, nor burthen on my 
soul, from which I would shrink—which I would not gladly take 
upon me—if by any sacrifice or sin of mine I could clear your 
soul of this!” she replied with a ring of reproachful passion in 
her protest. 


‘« €Tt’s a dangerous matter to meddle with souls!’” 


he quoted with a smile more sinister than a frown. “Keep your 
hands out of this business, I warn you, Clemaine; leave your 
soul to take care of itself, and mzzze to my own guardianship.” 

“T cannot,” she answered ina low voice. “My hands are too 
deep already in this—I cannot wash them of it oz.” 

“You mean to hold the threat of betrayal over my head ?” 

“You will not force me to it, Val? If this—the trial—ends in 
a conviction, you will not zien keep silent? Then, Val, you 
will speak, and escape while there is time? You can keep your- 
self safe by flight, guard your own safety and liberty, and clear 
him too. You would not—could not—let another suffer—more 
than he has suffered already—for your deed ? ” 

“Once for all, Clemaine, I will zo¢ fly, and I will not speak, 
now nor ever! The matter has passed out of my hands. I will 
do, I am doing, all that can be done to help him. He will have 
a splendid defence. For, whatever may be the issue, I do not 
hold myself responsible. Whatever he may suffer, it will not be 
for my sin, but his own folly. I have paid my price for the place 
I hold, and I will not yield what I have gained at such a cost. 
Under no contingency of the future can you move me. But as 
I have always told you, you are an alarmist, and are wasting 
y our strength by this weak giving way to your baseless appre- 
hensions of the worst.” 

“ And is this all you have to say?” she asked with downcast 
eyes and lowered voice. 

“There is one thing more,” he replied. “We may as well 
u nderstand each other clearly now, Clemaine, as things have 
gone so far. Do not allow yourself to think that you hold me 
in your power—that you have me at your mercy, dependent on 
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your whim. There is another side to the matter. Granted, you 
have it in your power to betray my trust, to violate the confi- 
dence you are in honour bound to keep sacred. You have a 
pretty tale to tell, but no evidence to support it, and you 
probably have hardly contemplated what the first consequence 
of your opening your lips will be. I do not threaten idly, and 
what I warn I will do, that will be done. If you betray me, as 
surely as there is a Heaven above us, you shall stand in the dock 
by my side! It could be easily proved that you were an 
accessory after the fact—if not defore/ And if once accused of 
conspiracy beforehand, it would be a difficult matter for you to 
clear yourself. The denials of the accused do not go for much 
in a court of law! Do you remember a case—but, no, it was 
before your day—when a young girl was condemned to death— 
to death on the scaffold, do you hear !—against whom there was 
literally no evidence except that she had been on the spot at the 
time—that it was her intevest—that the life sacrificed was an 
obstacle in her way—that the man whose accomplice in a con- 
spiracy to take that life she stood accused of being, was her 


lover, in whose interests hers were supposed to be bound up! 
All this would apply to you. You have kept my secret too long 
for it to be easy to clear yourself from suspicion of complicity 
now!” 


She looked him straight in the eyes, and her own eyes 
brightened and kindled ; a little colour rose in her pale cheek, 
and a faint, scornful smile played about her lips. They had 
trembled before, earlier in the interview, but there was no 
quivering now in curling lip or clear voice as she answered : 

“ And if one innocent must suffer, then better far that I should 
be the one—I, who at least have known and kept the secret— 
than one utterly ignorant and innocent in thought and know- 
ledge as in deed! It is more just that I, who have helped you 
by silence, should stand by your side in the dock, than that a 
more innocent one should stand there alone! No, Val, you 
cannot frighten me!” 

“My glorious girl!” he exclaimed, with a flash of the old 
passion in his eyes, “what could frighten you ? What could 
not you and I achieve together? Why, we could conquer the 
world, we two! Ah, my Clemaine, trample down these morbid 
fanciful scruples; that free and fearless soul of yours should be 
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too strong, too great for them! Come back to me in our old 
love, and be my own, my very own beloved once more! What 
can the world give us like that love of ours? It is you who 
have slighted it, not I! Come back to me, darling, and be my 
own true love again, for there is none like you in the world!” 

She had not blenched when he threatened her with disgrace 
and danger of arrest and imprisonment, but she quivered and 
shrank now that he folded her in the warm embrace of old. 
She bent her face away from his, but his arm was strong as he 
clasped her to his heart; and as he pressed his lips upon her 
drooping head and kissed the soft waves of her hair, for one 
mad moment a dazzling vision, a fair, delusive mirage, flashed 
and flitted before her—of this new Val vanishing like a dreadful 
dream, of waking from this nightmare and finding the past had 
come back and he was Aimself again ! 

“Val,” she said in a low and trembling voice, “be once more 
the Val I loved; be brave, be true, and I am your own again!” 

“You shall be, yet!” he said exultantly, “I will not betray 
myself, and you shall not betray me; but the link between us 


is one that is not so easily broken, and you shall come back to 
me!” 


“ No,” she answered, striving to release herself; and the “ No” 
was not less firm because it was low and brief, and her lips 
barely parted to utter it. 

Mrs. Everard’s step was just then heard at the door. Val 
let Clemaine go, and she hastily drew herself away from him, 
but the movement did not escape Mrs. Everard’s quick eyes. It 
was clear to her that Val had hastily dropped his arm from 
Clemaine’s waist ; she had evidently interrupted a scene of re- 
conciliation and affection! She reproached herself that she had 
not made a more lingering and audible approach ; and when 
Val had gone there was a cheerful and affectionate significance 
fn her manner, under which Clemaine would have writhed but 
that pin-pricks do not hurt body or soul upon the rack. 

For now she was pushed to the sheer edge of despair, and the 
brink crumbled beneath her clinging hold. Long after the 
hope of influencing Val for good had truly died, she had pressed 
the dead hope to her heart, clung to the dream that a vital spark 
still lingered in it. But now she knew the last ember of life 
there was extinct. Even ske could hope no more from Val. 
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She had fallen into a great black pit full of horrors. No 
light could penetrate its hopeless darkness, no hand be reached 
to help her. Others so fallen might lie there and die, but there 
was no such blessed refuge as Death for her. She must 
wrestle with the horrors surrounding her, and through the awful 
darkness she must find her way. And her way—whither did it 
lead ? 

If only she might lie down and die—die like a coward when 
Life called upon her to be up and doing—to hurl herself on a 
fate a hundredfold worse than death! For now she saw, as at 
the end of a darkening vista, the horror of her destiny. It would 
come, she felt its shadow falling on her now. 

It seemed that portents and signs of it were thickening in the 
air around her. The very newspapers teemed with trayedy. 
She could not run her eye down the columns but the words 
“ trial,’ “sentence,” “ conviction,” “execution” stared her in the 
face. The news from abroad, the Colonial, American, Home 
news—all, everywhere, seemed to reek with murder. 

‘*Murder, most foul, as at the best it is!” 

Yes, at the best! But this in which Val Charteris sought to 
make her his accomplice was at its worst! To doom the 
innocent to the guilty’s dreadful doom, from which she would 
fain save even the guilty—what blow, what poisoned draught, so 
foul a murder as ¢hzs ? 

The common murderer strikes at life alone. The victim does 
not see the coming blow. To destroy the life by sudden stab 
or shot is vile enough, but still a less base and cruel deed than 
to deliver a man over to shame and anguish and undeserved dis- 
grace as well as death, to condemn him for awful nights, and 
days, and weeks to look the gallows in the face, the burning 
sense of injustice rankling in his heart, to count the hours until 
the men shall come to bind and pinion him and lead him helpless 
to his doom! 

The murderer’s blow is aimed by his solitary hand. The 
executioner does his ghastly work as the instrument of punish- 
ment of guilt; he is but the arm of the law carrying out the 
stern exaction of a life for a life. The deed in which Val sought 
to force her complicity was worse than that of assassin or hang- 
man—to stand by and see the murder done in the sacred name 
of her country’s justice! 
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She would not be a party to the most infamous of all crimes, 
the selling of the guiltless to the guilty’s death. Yet Val must 
be saved—but how ? 

What should she do? What could she do? No help, no 
hope, unless indeed at the last she might yet induce Val to 
confess and fly! but in vain she strove to galvanise that dead 
hope into a moment’s spasmodic life. And if Val obstinately 
refused to save himself, how then should she save him? She 
had made up her mind to one thing. That most ghastly of 
crimes should not be committed while she had life left to raise 
her hand and voice. Yet, to betray Val now, while yet there 
was a chance of Bruce Wardlaw’s acquittal ?—No, not shat / 
Then—to hold her peace until after the trial—the trial of which 
she knew so well the possible, nay probable, result! To leave 
Bruce Wardlaw to face that fiery ordeal, perhaps to endure the 
horror and despair of hearing himself condemned, innocent as 
he was, to ignominious death? No, no! to run that risk, the 
risk of inflicting on this innocent and already deeply-wronged 
man the torture of standing in the dock, helpless, hopeless, hear- 
ing the awful sentence of the last penalty of the law, she would 
not, could not do it! 

And as she knelt and poured out her soul in a prayer for 
help, for guidance in this cruel strait, it seemed that an answer 
came to her call. Something occurred to her—a daring, 
hazardous, even compromising step, but better than either of 
the alternatives which had hitherto appeared to her the only 
ones. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“NO WAY BUT THIS!” 


THE Everards thought they had discovered the nature of the 
difficulty between Val and Clemaine; and discovered it with 
exceeding vexation and disapproval. She had felt herself 
obliged to mention to them a certain step which she intended 
taking—though not its motive. Whilst living under their roof, 
a part of their family, she felt herself under a tacit obligation 
to take them into her confidence in regard to such of her move- 
ments as might possibly, with or without her desire find their 
way to public knowledge and arouse public curiosity. 
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Mrs. Everard was indignant and disgusted; Edith half- 
shocked, half-curious, and distinctly unsympathetic. Even Mr. 
Everard, who, as a rule, religiously avoided allusion to his 
niece’s personal affairs—and, indeed, held himself carefully aloof 
from intrusion into what he regarded as the purely feminine 
departments of the emotional, comprising love and courtship, 
and all pertaining thereunto—expressed his extreme disappro- 
bation. Finding Clemaine alone, he coughed, frowned, and then 
charged at the delicate subject, putting his own and the family 
supposition and sentiment into a very few plain words: 

“Look here, Clemaine, I know it’s, not my business to 
interfere with you, but I must say this. If you’ve been fooling 
young Charteris and playing any tricks with him—carrying on 
any underhand game with this Bruce Wardlaw—why, you're 
very wrong, confoundedly wrong !” 

Clemaine stood silent and reserved for a moment. She saw 
that her relatives were on the wrong scent’; and she dared not, 
must not, enter into any protest and endeavour to set them 
right, lest in so doing she should put them on the track of the 
truth. 

“JT am sorry you are vexed with me, uncle,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“So am I sorry to de vexed with you, Clemaine. It’s the 
first time I have ever known anything in your conduct to be 
such as we could not approve. And this last idea of yours is a 
—a violation of feminine delicacy and propriety I never should 
have expected from you.” 

“T am very sorry,” she repeated, “that you disapprove of my 
paying this visit to Avonbridge. But I must go. I entreat you, 
uncle, do not put any obstacles in the way.” 

Resolution underlay her entreaty; it was evident that it 
would be in vain to set up obstacles ; a determination, too fixed 
and steadfast to blaze into defiance, would tread tiem down. 
Mr. Everard shook his head with manifest discomfort. 

“You'll be getting yourself into some terrible mess if you 
don’t take care! I can’t look on and see you entangling your- 
self in what may turn out to be serious trouble. You don’t 
know how your name may not be dragged into this disgraceful 
business, if your conduct gives such a handle to gossip! Look 
here, Clemaine, you’re my niece and next thing to my own 
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daughter—I’ll do what I can to help you—and to keep you out 
of this! J’ go to the gaol, and get the Governor’s permission 
to see Wardlaw—and I'll give him any message from you.” 

“Dear uncle, you have always been good to me! and I would 
gladly accept your kind help if-I could. But I can send no 
message. I must go myself.” 

“Well, a wilful woman must have her way! I’ve no authority 
over you, Clemaine, you're of full age! I only hope we shall 
be able to keep this worse than foolish escapade of yours quiet. 
But——” 

“Perhaps, uncle, if you disapprove so strongly, I had better 
not—not continue to—stay here?” she said, in a quiet, subdued 
voice. 

“Bah! don’t talk such nonsense!” he replied very angrily, as 
a little quiver in her voice made him feel inclined to break down 
and throw away his, weapons. “I’m sorry to see you risk 
making a fool of yourself and pulling a hive of scandal about 
your own ears! But we'll do our best for you. We all know 
you well enough to be sure it’s your head’s in fault more than 
your heart! And whatever scrapes your wilfulness runs your 
head into, this is still your home, and here are your friends !” 

The task, delicate and difficult enough, which Clemaine had 
set herself, was, to some extent, facilitated by her having a 
season or two previously met Captain Davigny (the Governor 
of Avonbridge gaol) at a /é¢e, and had a long and pleasant 
conversation with him. Avonbridge was not beyond a drive 
from Rylands Royal; but Clemaine thought it best to take 
the train thither. Arrived at Avonbridge Station, she took 
a cab, and drove straight to the prison—the driver gazing 
after her with evident interest as she alighted and went up to 
the huge, heavy, gloomy-looking door studded with nails, which 
grimly suggested a coffin-lid to her mind. After being handed 
from one official to another, she fell into the hands of the right 
one, who took in her card and message to the Governor, and pre- 
sently returned with a request that she would please to walk this 
way. She followed her conductor down wide and bare stone 
passages, the cold and gloom of which struck a chill to her heart 
—and was shown into the Governor’s sanctum—a large and com- 
fortably furnished room, which, however, seemed to her pervaded 
with the same undefinably oppressive atmosphere that had 
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greeted her as the heavy iron door swung back and she entered 
into the chilly gloom of the echoing stone corridors. 

Captain Davigny rose up from his important-looking, green 
leather-covered chair by an office-table covered with books and 
papers. 

“My dear Miss Everard—this is an agreeable surprise! Take 
a seat,” he said, with blunt but kindly courtesy. “ Now, what 
can I do for you?” 

“You can do mea great favour. I have come here to ask—to 
entreat it of you.” 

“Anything which is in my power,” he answered with a slight 
but significant emphasis on the last words, “I need hardly say I 
should be happy to grant.” 

“This is in your power—and I hope you will not refuse me,” 
she said, with a pleading look in her eyes, which Captain Davigny 
immediately and instinctively began to steel his heart to resist. 
“I have come to beg you to grant me an interview—only a few 
minutes, interview with—with Mr. Wardlaw.” 

“Well, this is certainly a very unexpected request, Miss 


Everard ; I must ask if you are a relative or connection ?” 


» 


“ No, I am no relative—— 

“But avery near and dear friend, perhaps?” he suggested, 
fixing a keen look on her face as she paused. 

“T can hardly say that,” she replied, the blood mounting in 
her cheek. “ But near enough at all events for it to be my most 
earnest wish to see him—for it to be of the utmost importance to 
me that I should see him—and alone!” 

“Alone? I am afraid that, anxious as I am to oblige you, I 
can hardly comply with your request.” 

“Do not say that!” she pleaded. “You have the power of 
allowing a prisoner a private interview with a friend ?” 

“Yes, at my discretion; but such a permission is usually 
granted only in the case of near relatives—legal advisers—or 
under peculiar and exceptional circumstances.” 

“Then, under the latter condition, can you not extend the 
permission to me? Although I am not a relative, nor a legal 
adviser, there are circumstances which make me _ earnestly 
desirous of seeing him.” 

“ Circumstances ?” he repeated, still looking at her keenly and 
seriously. “If it is on business connected with the case, your 
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best course would be to go to Messrs. Sharpe and Foxe, and 
put them in full possession of all you have to say.” 

Now Clemaine saw that they were getting too near to the 
truth. The line they were on was dangerous. It would be 
fatal to admit that her business was connected with the case. 

“ Messrs. Sharpe and Foxe would be no good to me. It is— 
a—personal matter.” Her clear eyes drooped ; her lip quiv- 
ered ; her colour went from red to pale. “I only want to see 
him and speak to him. I have nothing to take to him— 
nothing to give to him—not a packet, not a scrap of paper! I 
am quite willing to be searched, to show that I have brought 
nothing in to give him privately. I only wish to see—to speak 
—to say a few—few words.” 

She clasped her hands and leant forward, lifting her eyes 
prayerfully to his face, her voice breaking as if a sob were 
rising in her throat, as she entreated : 

“Captain Davigny, Jet me speak to him! If you could know 
what it is to me! You could, you would, grant an interview to 
a mother or sister—why not to me? Let me see him, and I 
shall be grateful to you to the last hour of my life.” 

The Governor naturally drew his own conclusions from her 
evidently deep feeling, her changing colour and trembling lips. 
She was allowing herself to betray the anxiety she could well 
have concealed, if it had been desirable to suppress the signs 
which might help to win her her way. For Clemaine, by nature 
the soul of truth, was pushed into a position wherein evasion 
and equivocation were forced upon her. The pressure of 
another’s secret and another’s sin compelled her to battle down 
her own native instincts of plain-speaking and candour—for 
straightforwardness would ruin all, and one moment’s failure in 
the necessary dissimulation be fatal here and now. She had to 
fight, not with the weapons she would have chosen, but with 
those she found ready to her hand. 

The conclusions at which Captain Davigny arrived were of 
the same nature as those which the Everard family had been 
reluctantly driven to accept. There seemed no other way of 
accounting for Clemaine’s deep interest. Certainly the Governor 
had heard of Miss Everard’s engagement to Mr. Charteris; but 
he had also heard of such things as a girl being engaged to one 
man and in love with another, of broken engagements, of lovers’ 
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quarrels, of complications of rivalry and jealousy. He was 
sorry for the poor young lady ; she evidently felt deeply in the 
matter, and she reasoned correctly ; it was true that he would 
have admitted a mother or a sister to a private interview with 
an unconvicted prisoner, and why not one whose interest might 
be as deep as that of even mother or sister? He could not force 
her confidence on a matter so personal as her own feelings; 
but had she not said enough? If her regard for and interest 
in the prisoner were strong as the feelings of any relative, why 
not grant her a relative’s privilege? And as he thus viewed 
the question, and turned it over and over in his mind, Clemaine, 
watching him, knew her cause was won. 


Bruce Wardlaw was surprised when he was informed that a 
lady wished to see him, and still more surprised when Clemaine 
Everard was shown into his cell—a clean white-washed room, 
which, although small and scantily furnished, and with a grim- 
looking barred window, too high up for any one to look in or 
out of it, was not entirely destitute of comfort; he had books 
and writing materials on the table which gave that one piece 
of furniture at least a home-like aspect. 

“Miss Ev——” he had begun, as she came slowly forward, 
when it occurred to him that as she had not herself sent in her 
name, it was possible that under the circumstances she did not 
care for it to be announced or mentioned aloud. He therefore 
broke off in the utterance of the name and changed his form of 
greeting. 

“This is very good of you. I am glad to see you.” His 
tone unconsciously betrayed to her that he was astonished as 
well as glad. For her own part, she could find no words to 
utter at this meeting ; she took the hand he held out, and he 
could feel that hers trembled as he pressed it with a cordial and 
grateful welcome. 

“ Sit down,” he said in his friendliest tone, “though I have 
not very luxurious accommodation to offer,” he added with a 
grim smile, and glance at the plain wooden chair he was bring- 
ing forward for her. 

She was deadly pale; the colour faded even from her lips, 
now that she actually found herself face to face with Bruce 
Wardlaw. But she rose above the embarrassment which at the 
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first moment had held her speechless; the position was too 
grave for it now that the time had come. 

“T wished to see you,” she began, gathering courage and 
calmness as she spoke. “I have something to say to you 4 

“Yes?” 

“T need not say, I am sure,” she continued, resolutely fighting 
down the painful, paralysing embarrassment which was rising 
again as she approached the subject of the trial, “how sincerely 
—and hopefully—we all trust that—that things may turn out 
all right, and the whole world be as convinced of your perfect 
innocence as I—and all your friends are.” 

“You have no lurking suspicion of me, then ?” he said, fixing 
his cold, gloomy eyes upon her face with earnest questioning. 
“There is a good deal that looks against me, and my explanation 
is an improbable one.” 

“ But I—we—believe it. I feel that it is true.” 

“That is good of you. I could hardly have expected that 
you, who do not know very much of me, would honour me by 
your belief. It will be a comfort to me through all to think of 
what you have said.” 

“We all trust and hope that judge and jury may realise the 
truth of your story, that you will be triumphantly acquitted, 
and leave the court without the shadow of a stain, and all the 
world will honour and sympathise with you as a much-wronged 
man.” 

She paused with a sudden, and to him unaccountable quiver 
in her voice. 

“You are very good,” he said. “This faith and kindness of 
yours will be a great help to me. But I can’t conceal from | 
myself that things look rather black against me.” 

“We must hope that the truth of your statement may be 
proved, and that all will be well with you. If not——” 

“If not,” he repeated, “can you or any one help me?” 

“ Yes /” she said with the concentrated dead calm of deepest 
force. “I can, and I will.” 

“ You?” with a flash of astonishment. “You have some 
evidence to bring forward at the trial?” 

“No, I have none,” she replied steadily. “And I cannot say 
a word more to you, unless you will promise me first that you 
will repeat to no one, not even to your lawyers, anything I may 
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say to-day—that under no circumstances will you allow me to 
be calied at the trial—that you will not, to any living creature, 
mention my name in any way, beyond the bare fact that, as a 
friend, I came to pay you a visit and assure you of friendly sym- 
pathy? Will you promise me that you will say no more than 
that to any one?” 

“You ask a great deal of a man in my position,” he replied, 
with darkly lowered brows. “If whatever you have to tell me 
tends to clear me of this charge, to ask me to help to conceal 
and suppress it, is like asking me to put the rope round my own 
neck !” 

She was silent a moment, then replied impetuously : 

“Yes, it is ungenerous of me to ask your promise first—to 
expect you to trust me first. And you are wronged enough!” 
Her voice quivered beneath the burthen of bitter remorse for the 
sin that was none of hers. “I will throw myself upon your 
mercy—upon your honour a 

“ Wait one moment,” he said, almost sternly. “Look at the 
position squarely in the face before you say any more. Do you 
want to put me on my honour to compromise my life—and 
more than life? You know the evidence is entirely circum- 
stantial ; the case against me is a presumptive one—it rests on 
motive and circumstances only. There is no question of pro- 
vocation, nor of extenuation. By our law there is no verdict of 
‘Not Proven’; it is acquittal or conviction. If they find me 
guilty, they will hang me. I have no fear of death—I don’t 
care to live—now. But—to die in shame and infamy—to be 
hung like a dog—unjustly! Take time to think what you are 
doing. If you are suppressing evidence that would help to 
acquit me, and binding me to help you in suppressing it, you 
are simply delivering me over into the hangman’s hands!” 

Clemaine listened, and looked him in the face. She held her- 
self in stern curb—in a tension of nerve that went near to 
breaking-strain. Her face was white and rigid as a dead 
woman’s ; her pale lips were pressed together ; her very breath 
suspended. ‘The only life was in her eyes. Darkened, dilated, 
it seemed their very light and colour lost in the deepening 
sombre fire of fixed resolve, they gazed unflinchingly into his. 

“T will trust you first,” she said, in a tone of deliberate and 
concentrated determination too deep for tremors now. “ Listen 
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—There are those who £uow your innocence, but cannot—cannot 
come forward at the trial—not while there is hope—the hope 
that all your friends cherish—of your acquittal. But—if it goes 
against you—if you should be — found guilty —then, imme- 
diately after the trial, a statement will be made and placed in 
your lawyer’s hands to be forwarded to the Home Secretary— 
which will make your innocence clear and bring about your 
release.” 

“The law moves slowly: it may be too late,” he rejoined 
gloomily. 

“It shall not be! The day after the trial a deposition shall 
be made. There will be ample time to ensure your safety, and 
your name and character will be cleared of all suspicion.” 

“You ask me to trust to this!” he said incisively. “Have you 
a right to ask me to refrain from calling evidence that you admit 
would prove my innocence at the trial, on the strength of your 
promise that it shall be brought forward afterwards, when the 
door of the condemned cell has closed upon me?” 

“T have no right,” she replied. “It is mercy—forbearance— 
that I entreat of you—justice that I promise I will see done to 
you—if you—if you will let me.” 

“If I will let you?” he repeated. “That is, if I will promise 
to keep the secret of what you have admitted to me to-day?” 

She bent her head. 

“To.” 

He leant closer to her, looked full in her white, set face with 
his piercing eyes ; their steel-grey seemed black under the dark 
heavy knitted brows. 

“ Look here,” he said, in his old abrupt way, but with a deeper, 
sterner ring of meaning in his tone, “ this—whatever it may be 
—that you say you can tell ¥ 

“TI did not say that I could tell it—I said it should be told,” 
she answered, meeting his dark and penetrating glance unflinch- 
ingly. 

“ But it is you who can tell it,” he retorted. “ And if you can 
tell it after the trial, why not before? Why not xow—here—to 
me?” 

Beneath the stern inquisition of his eyes, she felt that she 
would gladly, joyfully have laid down her life then and there to 
be able to tell him the truth—that she was bound to guard 
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another’s secret unto the last extremity, that she could not, could 
not compromise that other so long as there was still a chance of 
his being freed and cleared without her help. 

“Don’t ask me,” she besought him, with almost reproachful 
entreaty. “I can say no more now. Have I not placed myself 
in your power? I saw—I said—it was ungenerous-—unjust-—if 
one may speak of justice “ere!” she added bitterly, “to ask you 
to trust me first. And have I not trusted you? I am at your 
mercy now! Will you not trust me in turn, and promise me 
what I ask?” 

Something in her appeal touched the native chivalry and 
generosity that lay not far beneath the rough, harsh surface of 
Bruce Wardlaw’s nature. 

“T’ll promise,” he said. “You say truly—you have put your- 
self in my power! I could have you called as a witness and put 
under cross-examination on your oath. I should be a mean cur 
to take advantage of the weapon you have put into my hand 
against you. I promise I will not repeat a word that you have 
said to me to-day. And you shall not be called or questioned— 
at least not through any word or suggestion of mine. Will that 
satisfy you ?” 

The strained composure of her pale face melted; her lips 
quivered, and her eyes grew soft and humid as her heart swelled 
with a flood of passionate gratitude that almost overwhelmed 
her. 

“You are too generous,” she murmured, with a sob climbing in 
her throat. 

“No, I’m not,” he said curtly. “I feel now as if I’d behaved 
rather like a brute to you.” 

“No mortal man could have behaved more generously than 
you,” she replied, and her eyes shone with a soft radiance of grati- 
tude through a mist of tears. “ But you shall not regret it! I swear 
to you that if you are—not acquitted—the next day the state- 
ment will be written out—which, placed in your lawyer’s hands, 
will secure you safety and release—-freedom, and the respect and 
sympathy of all the world!” 

“That is our compact then,” he said, and took her two hands 
in his and held them inaclose clasp. “Ill ask you no more, 
But I see,” he said, in a lower tone. “It is one of two things 
you have to tell. And one—one of those two things—I will not 
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—no, I could not—believe! You know something of this 
devilry—but you had no hand in it!” 

She trembled now ; her heart seemed to faint and fail within 
her ; its fluttering almost suffocated her. She could not breathe ; 
she could not speak; she looked in his face with the piteous 
dumb appeal of a dying animal. 

She was overcome by a strange sense of being utterly and 
helplessly in Bruce Wardlaw’s power. All her life, and more, 
far more than her life, seemed to rest trembling in his hands— 
the firm, strong hands that held her quivering fingers fast. She 
felt that his will-force could master hers; there was some in- 
scrutable magnetic power in him that took possession of her 
soul. She looked in his dark, rugged face with such wistful, 
helpless pleading as might have filled her eyes if his hand had 
been lifted to strike her dead, yet the appeal was mingled with 
a certain confiding trust. 

He could compel her to speak; he could force the words 
from her reluctant lips, but—he would not ! 

There was something terrible in this feeling that had come 
over her so suddenly, of being helplessly in his power, unable to 
escape as a little bird in the snake’s closing coil, but yet she did 
not fear him! Unerring instinct told her she was safe with 
him. He possessed the force that could master her, but he 
would scorn to use it. 

“ There,” he said, letting her hands go as if throwing down a 
weapon, “I said I would not question you; [’ll keep my word 
to you. Will you keep yours to me?” 

“ May God deal with me as I deal with you!” she said slowly 
and fervently. “May He deny me mercy at the Last Hour if 
I fail you!” 


(To be continued.) 





